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The Coming Victory 
@_ Not on the far-flung battle firing line of the first trench system in France will 
the great world war be won, nor in the second or third line trenches, where re- 
serves and ammunition supplies are massed, BUT on the great third line of defense 
far across the Atlangic—the farms and fields of America. Here huge tractors, 
engines and other great machines have done and are doing the work of hundreds, 
plowing, planting and now the harvesting of the fields. 


@ An army fights on its stomach, declared Napoleon. Today-America must feed 
her allies and her own soldiers if victory is to come—the American farmer by the 
~ | aid of modern machinery. The third line system of defense is winning the war 
| »*| for America and for civilization. : 
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Demand Fair Prices 


Why Not Two Dollar Wheat and $1.50 Pota- 
toes Net on the Farm, as a Minimum? 


Already garden truck is almost a drug on 
the market in certain sections. Some growers 
complained that strawberries did not 
pay for picking. Elsewhere it is reported 
that the peach crop is so large and the dis- 
tribution of this perishable fruit so imperfect, 
that growers may not be recouped the cost 
of production. The market for wheat is un- 
settled and hesitant, and the trade abnormally 
restricted, as Congress dawdles over the food 
bill. 

The government has taken over entire con- 
trol of the exportation of Adminis- 
trator Hoover continues to proclaim that food 
prices will fall still further. Today’s pros- 
pect is that corn and potatoes may make the 
largest yield ever gathered, with other crops 
However, it is yet a long time 


have 


grain. 


in proportion. 


until harvest, and present prospects may be 


much curtailed. 


While the farmer may have to face a period 
of falling prices for what he has to sell, pres- 
ent indications are for advancing prices for 


what he has to buy. The probability of such 
a situation, and the dangers involved in the 
implies, have been empha- 
sized repeatedly by this periodical. One 
hopeful feature is that the railroads’ request 
15 per cent in freight 
rates has been denied, though they were 
granted some increase and may reopen their 


readjustment it 


for a flat increase of 


case in October. 

The run-away market for all metals is in- 
creasing prodigiously the cost of agricultural 
implements and machinery. The delay in the 
building of ships, coupled with the renewed 
activity in their destruction enemy sub- 
marines, may make it increasingly difficult to 


by 


transport America’s food surplus to our allies. 

In view of all these contingencies it is only 
fair as well as legal for farmers to organize 
So as themselves to handle the distribution 


and marketing of their crops in a manner 
that will net a fair return. Only in this way 
may our western farmers do their part to 
obtain such minimum prices net at the 
farm as: 

Wheat 82 per bushel, corn $1.50 per bushel, 
oats 65 cents per bushel, beef cattle $12 to 
$15 per 100 pounds live weight, hogs $15 to $17 
per 100 pounds live weight, sheep $10 to $12 


per 100 pounds live weight, potatoes $1.50 per 


bushel; hay, apples and other crops on 
a similar basis of price. Milk 7 to 8 cents 
per quart net at the farm; butter and cheese 
on a corresponding basis. 

The success with which organized dairy- 
men have won reasonable advance in the 
price of milk this summer as well as last win- 
ter is an example of the kind of work that 
must be done by producers everywhere, if 
they are to insure anything like a fair return 
for their labor. Of course such organization 
must be conducted strictly within the law. 
Nor is there any desire among farmers to dis- 
commode the government or the public, but 
their self-preservation imperatively obliges 
farmers to insist upon living prices. They 
simply cannot face a falling market for what 
they have to sell, and a rising market for 
what they have to buy, including higher 
wages for less competent help. 

American Agriculturist respectfully suggests 
to the President, the Congress and the food 
administrator that the farmer’s interest be 
given adequate consideration in every read- 
justment required by war conditions. 


A New Rural Industry 


The modern garage and service station is 
assuming an important place in the rural 
community. At first it was merely a stable 
for passing automobiles. Then it kept one or 
more cars to let as a sort of auto livery. Next 
came the jitney—an auto running at regular 
times along a regular route, or going any- 
where as wanted, at reasonable rates. 

Then the country garage, like its city mate, 
took the agency for one or more cars and auto 
accessories. It supplied gas, oil and inci- 
dentals. It became headquarters for the 
motor vehicle industry of the. locality. 

The development of the service station and 
repair shop has been rapid as an adjunct to 
the rural garage. It now aims to do anything 
and everything desired by resident or passing 
automobiles. 

Later it took up motor trucks, and now 
serves their owners as it does autos. 

The really up-to-date garage in a rural 
community is now operated by a practical ex- 
pert who has been trained-at a tractioneering 
school. He has a thorough knowledge of the 
principal makes of the standard devices and 
engines used on tractors, trucks and autos. 
Thus he is able to solve the troubles of any 
user of any of these machines. Many a coun- 
try blacksmith is greatly expanding his busi- 
ness by going into tractioneering. 

Farmers are glad to patronize such a 
service station. Their time is too valuable 
to bother over auto, truck or tractor when its 
works get out of order. Of course farmers 
do fix minor troubles and keep’ the machine 
in good condition, but for more serious diffi- 
culties they will gladly patronize a competent 
expert at a near-by service station. 


The selection of the young men for the 
new army is now under way. Probably two 
or three weeks must elapse 
before the selective mili- 
tary draft is completed. As 
American Agriculturist has 
said more than once, it is of greatest impor- 
tance to exempt farmers with the help question 
constantly growing in seriousness. Crops can- 
not be made or harvested if our young men are 
drafted into military, shipyards or munitions. 
Some crops are fully a month late, which 
makes the help question all the more critical. 
Boards must recognize these critical condi- 
tions and the imperative need of more food 
and fiber. Regulations have been made pub- 
lic governing the selection of the new army 
from the millions registered in early June. 
The local boards are to pass upon claims for 
exemption except those based upon industrial 
or agricultural occupations. These are sub- 
ject to final appeal to the boards of review. 
There will be one of these district boards in 
each federal judicial district, this also to 
decide appeals from decisions of the local 
boards. In passing on claims for exemption 
on the ground of employment in necessary 
industrial and agricultural occupations the 
district boards must be convinced that such 


The New Army 
and Agriculture 
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enterprise is necessary to the national inter- 
ests. “If, in the opinion of the district board, 
the direct, substantial material loss to any 
such industrial or agricultural enterprise 
outweighs the loss that would result from 
failure to obtain the military service of any 
such person, a certificate of discharge may be 
issued to him.” ' 


Raise Your Own Nitrogen 


It looks as though nitrate of soda might 
reach prohibitive figures before another 
spring, unless sudden peace releases much 
shipping. Sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, 
cottonseed meal and other nitrogen-contain- 
ing substances may go sky high in price, in 
sympathy with nitrate. Even if peace should 
come at once, it is a fair question whether 
nitrogenous substances would decline in price 
until after next spring’s planting. 

Therefore, the only safe thing for farmers 
is to insure our own supply of nitrogen for 
another year. Not a moment should be lost. 
Plan forthwith to sow alfalfa, other clovers 
and winter vetch as early as possible in 
August. Inoculate these seeds before plant- 
ing. If you can get some soil from fields upon 
which these crops have thrived, a few barrels- 
ful per acre of such soil will help to inoculate 
your ground with the nitrifying bacteria 
which enable these crops to take their nitro- 
gen from the air. 

If sowed in August these crops almost any- 
where in the northern states will make a 
good growth in time to be plowed under next 
spring for corn, late potatoes or other crops. 
Thus you will add a generous supply of nitro- 
gen to the land, as well as of vegetable matter. 

It is customary to recommend liberal ap- 
Plications of lime upon these legumes, 
whether sown in fall or spring. However, 
lime applied in autumn to land that is to be 





sown to winter vetch killed several acres of~ 


our vetch during the past winter, though we 
had fine success where no lime was applied, 
also on land that had been limed in the spring. 
If the field you sow to vetch this autumn is 
likely to be used for potatoes next year, do 
not lime it. 

If you could get the seed in time to sow this 
week cowpeas or soy beans, they would make 
a good growth if late frosts hold off. Plowed 
under as soon as frost-bitten, they will add 
much nitrogen and humus to the soil. Dwarf 
Essex rape sown now may make quite a 
growth on light land, to be hogged down or 
plowed under after first frost. This will add 
much humus to the soil, but relatively little 
nitrogen compared to the legumes. 

Fall-sown winter vetch will grow right up 
to severe freezing weather, wilf stand the 
coldest winter where not smothered or 
flooded, starts growing in spring before the 
frost is out and will make a larger and 
quicker growth than anything else in time to 
be plowed under for other crops. When the 
shoots aré young and tender it makes good 
hog pasture. If sown early in August (say 
10 to 20 pounds of rape seed in 16 to 32 pounds 
of winter rye evenly broadcast), its growth on 
light, early, sandy soil, well-drained, will be 
so lush as to keep ahead of any reasonable 
number of hogs turned into the field, will 
give them a good start and yet there will be 
more growth to plow under for corn and late 
potatoes than anything else the northern 
farmer can grow. 


e ® 
Unless the production of milk can be made 
profitable cows will disappear. The only 
solution is more for 
Seven Cents for Milk milk. The next ad- 
vance should go up to 
7 cents a quart at the farm end. Such a 
price would only meet present production 
costs, yet it would not be so high as to leave 
no profit to the milk vendors of the towns 
and cities. Better make it possible for dairy- 
men to stay in business. Dealers on July |! 
increased prices to consumers for all classes 
of fluid milk. For instance, buttermilk is 
now sold for 10 cents a quart instead of 7 
cents. Money in the milk traffic continues to 
remain at the dealers’ end. 








Avoid Overloading the Tractor 


Accomplishes better results and lengthens life of machine 


= Bv G. W. IVERSON, Farm Engineering Editor American Agriculturist 

















Harvesting a Wide Swath of Wheat 


The two binders are being drawn by a Titarm 

Ill. Much of the grain crop of 1917 in the west 
The proper hitch for such a rig is all-important to sat- 
This method is coming into vogue in Ohio, New York 


two, three or even four binders. 
isfactory operating: of the binders. 


at Wayne, 
drawing 


farm 
tractors, 


10-20, on the Dunham 
will be harvested by 


and Pennsylvania, and to a less extent in Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware. 


it doesn’t pay to work the 
tractor too hard until you learn 
enough about it to tell when 
you have it overloaded.” The 
speaker was Carl Mount of Mc- 
Lean county, Ill, and at the 
time we were walking behind his 8-16 tractor 
plowing a cornfield. The tractor had a self. 
steering device and power lift plows, so that 
it did not require attention until we reached 
the end of the furrow. ‘When I first used 
this tractor two years ago I pulled three 
plows, but I had to pay for it afterward. The 
heavy pulling and dust wore out the cylinder 
so I had to have it rebored and a new piston 
fitted. Now I pull only two plows and a small 
rotary harrow, and get along finely.” 

The experience of Mr Mount with regard 
to his tractor is typical of all machinery, but 
especially so of tractors. No machine can 
be overloaded witbout detrimental results. 
Usually these results mean higher repair bills 
and shorter life to the machine. It is only 
natural, however, that farmers should over- 
load a tractor. They” bought it to do the 
heavy work and expect it to do it at once, 
without realizing that the tractor has a limit 
as well as a horse. If a horse is overloaded 
he shows it by unmistakable signs. The 
tractor can only groan in a mechanical way 
that a new operator does not understand. 

A new tractor needs more careful atten- 
tion than one that has been used a year. All 
the wearing surfaces still have traces of tool 
marks and will scratch very easily if loaded 
too much or do not get enough oil. Tractor 
manufacturers realize the dangers of im- 
proper handling at first and take eygry care 
to prevent serious trouble. The machinery 
is worn to as smooth a surface as practicable 
before leaving the factory. Motors are first 
run by belt from some outside source for sev- 
eral hours as soon as assembled. Later they 
are run under their own power without load 
for several more hours, and when put on test 
the load is applied gradually. Full load is 
carried only at the end of a long test run, and 
not for a very long period. 


Break in Gradually 


But the tractor still requires extra care in 
the field. It is like a new moldboard that 
won’t scour until it gets a ground polish. Full 
load should not be carried oa a tractor until 
it has been run at least a week in the field. 
This is working on the same principle as the 
rule placed in the directions furnished by 
many automobile manufacturers. “Do not 
run this car above 25 miles an hour the first 
1000 miles run.” <A 50 per cent load on the 
tractor would about equal a 25-mile speed 
on automobiles and'a week of 10-hour days 
would run the engine enough to equal 1000 
miles of travel. Even when worn in, a longer 
and more economical service would result if 
the tractor were not required to work full 
load at all times. 

Tests indicate the average gas engine de- 





— 


livers power at the greatest economy when 
loaded to only a certain percentage of its 
greatest capacity. This pereentage will vary, 
but is seldom more than 90 per cent. Jn tests 
on certain small gas engines one prominent 
engineer reports they burned the least fuel 
per horse power at 67 per cent of their mavxi- 
mum power. Tractor engineers report from 
75 to 90 per cent, with the majority reporting 
75 per cent as the most economical loading. 
The increased length of life of such a loading 
is hard to tell exactly, but all of them agree 
that much longer life could be expected. 

If it is desirable to pull only a certain load 
the question naturally arises, ‘““When do I 
have this load on my tractor?” This can be 
answered only approximately. Tractors 
usually rated as so many pounds pull on the 
drawbar, but the pull required to pull an im- 
plement varies under different conditions. 
The pull on a i4-inch plow will vary from 
300 to 1100 pounds, with the average about 
600 pounds. A draft table that is used to a 
certain extent is as follows: 


are 


DRAFT OF 14-INCH PLOW PER SQUARE INCH OF 
FURROW SECTION 

In sandy soil 3 pounds per sq in 
** corn stubble 3 = - = 
‘“* wheat stubble 4 = =, oe 
“ blue grass sod 6 “* “e « 6 
fi clover sod 7 “e itd ce ee 
« clay sod gS ee ee se ee 
** virgin sod 15 ~ ee 
** prairie sod 15 ¥e <b: 
ti gumbo 20 oii iii fi ae 


With this table the pounds required to pull 
a certain number of plows at a certain depth 
can be determined by multiplying the cross- 
section of the furrow slice by the pounds re- 
quired for 1 square inch. Dividing 75 per 


eent of the maximum drawbar pull of the 
tractor by the pull of one plow, will give you 
the number of plows to pull. 


Effect of Hilly Land 


The topography of the ground also has a 
marked effect on the load. It is an estab- 
lished fact that to pull a tractor and plows 
up al per cent grade (1 foot rise in 100 feet) 
adds 1 per cent of the weight of the outfit to 
the draft on level ground. A 2 per cent grade 
adds 2 per cent, a 3 per cent adds 3 per cent, 
etc. For example, if the tractor and plows 
weigh 6000 pounds and the field has several 
hills with 6 per cent grade, the load caused 
by the grade equals 360 pounds. This added 


to the pull of the three plows makes 2160 
pounds. If the tractor has atirawbar pull of 
2200 pounds it is now loaded nearly to the 


If the length of the hill is only a small 
furrow length it will not 
a plow in going up the 
be loaded to a little 
and will use! 


limit. 
proportion of the 
be necessary to raise 
hill. The 
over 80 per 
the reserve only in climbing the hill. 
Another rule that may be followed 
a comyarison with the number of horses that 
Every farmer 


tractor will 


cent of its power 
is by 


are required for the same work. 
knows how many horses are required to pull 
a certain implement under certain conditions, 
and whether it overworks these horses to do it. 
For example, a 14-inch be pulled 
easily by three horses in one field and in an- 
other field they will be overworked in pulling 
In doing 


plow may 


the same plow at the same depth. 
this work with the tractor use this knowledge 
as a basis for the load for the tractor. One 
drawbar horse power on the tractor will equal 
the pull the avs 
worked. In the field where three horses eas- 
ily handle a 1l4-inch plow an 8-16 could pull 
three ‘l4-inch plows. In the other field it 
would be economy to pull only two plows. 
The best method is to let one man run the 
tractor until he becomes familiar enough with 
it to tell when it There are 
many unmistakable signs of this. The most 
apparent is that the motor down. 
Others are the sound of the exhaust, the grind 
of the gears or knocking in the motor. Not 
all tractors show the same symptoms of over- 
load; all have certain signs of their own, which 
are instantly recognized by the trained ear, 


‘rage horse exerts if not over- 


is overloaded. 


slows 


The Big Tractor still has its place on large 
ranches and for custom work. But for farms 
of a quarter or half section the medium-sized 
machine of the lighter style of tractor now 
has the greater vogue. 














Harvesting and Husking Corn by Tractor Power 


The machine cuts the corn near the ground, separates the ears from the husks, con- 
veys the ears into the wagon and drops the bundles of corn at the outside of the husker. 
For this purpose any type of tractor may travel as fast as the team can walk conveniently. 


In fair corn, a load of ears can be husked-every 30 minutes. 
Or the stalks may be dropped loose, not tied in bundles, 


hauled to stack, barn or silo. 


The bundled corn may’ be 


and the corn lot will afford wonderful pasturage for cows, beef cattle or hogs. 


























Silage Cutter and 8-16 Advance-Rumely 


What the Tractor Does 


SSET FARMS 


ny IERBERT MYRICK, W 


LOWING of all kinds in all sorts of soil 
P and weather, subsoil plowing included. 
Also, it draws the Spalding deep tiller, 
rexas buster and similar implements for turn- 
ing the soil or breaking it up from below. 
Draws harrows, clod crushers, disks, roll- 
ers, or any implement for working the top 
of the soil. 
Runs the seeder for grain of all 
either alone or in combination with harrows. 
The lighter tractors made for the purpose 


kinds, 


Teachings 


from 


Experience 


especially if equipped to start up on gasoline 


and then to run on keroSene or cheap 
distitlate. 
For disking or plowing orchards, where 


not too steep or trees not too close or too low, 
the tractor does wonders if load is not too 
great and the ground reasonably free from 
stone. 

For any heavy work or power, let the 
tractor do it, in any and all seasons. 

While the tractor is being improved from 
year, already its development has 
reached a point where it is conservative to 
say that it marks the greatest recent advance 
in the application of power to farming. 


year to 


Tractor Don’ts for the Novice 
Don’t fail to get the printed book of in- 
structions or descriptions issued by the maker 
of the engine, magneto, etc. Such literature 
may be helpful if any of those devices take 


a notion to balk. Study your machine and 


A oe 




















Moving Housé with Heider Tractor 


of oil or grease of unknown merit even if 
quoted low. The tractor doesn’t eat, but it 
must be kept well lubricated while in use. 
I have seen machines so neglected in this 
respect that the wonder is they ran at all. 

Don’t let the spark plugs get wet or the 
current ground. Have extra spark plugs on 
hand. 

Don’t lose that book. Read and reread it 
until you understand every phase of the 
machine. 

If when burning kerosene the engine stalls 
going up hill or under extra load and won’t 
start up readily, look closely to see if oil is 
exuding from the telltale hole in plug of oil 

valve. That means the valve 





will draw the machines that 
plant potatoes, corn, beans and 
other large seed. 

This type may even cultivat« 
these crops between the rows 
until the plants get too tall, 
though this use is as yet very 
new 

Draws machines for cutting 
g1 ;, for harvesting grain and 
even the potato digger. 


With proper rims and lugs or 
roller attachments, may be used 








may be stuck instead of operat- 
ing freely. Remove carburetor 
to inspect, and remedy with a 
bit of filing and cleaning. 

About every third day, when 
my tractor is in constant use, 
I draw out the oil from the 
crank case, put in kerosene, 
run the engine for a minute to 
wash out gum and grit, then 
draw out the kerosene and re- 
fill with lubricant, 

Don’t expéct a mechanic who 








crusher and leveler, 
on rough, hard or baked land. 
I used it as a packer of soft soil 
in the barnyard. 

Will pull almost any sort of 
tool or that can be 
drawn by animals, provided the 
ground is not too soft. On 
hard pavements, or in driving over very rocky 
not to break the 


as a clod 


pose, and 


vehicle 
economy ol 


naul horse 


use care sections 


ground, 
of the caterpillar type. 


Possibilities and Limitations 


fork or for mowing and raking. 


E-B Big Four 20-35 Tractor Loading Hay wich Gearless Hay Loader 

The slow but steady pull of the tractor makes it ideal for this pur- 
relieves the horses to haul loads to barn, to operate power 
The use of the tractor in the hay har- 
vest, including operation of the power fork for unloading, makes .for 
we used our one-ton truck to 


labor. For raking after, 


oven he 
rake, 


its parts until it is all as plain as A B C. 
Don't accept the machine without the il- 
lustrated deseriptive book that tells all about 
its parts and its operation. 
Don’t ‘“‘guess’’ you can run it—make sure. 


never saw a tractor to know all 
about it. The men in the auto 
repair shop or garage may be 
more helpful. 

Don’t expect the tractor to 
run if any part is broken or 
badly worn. Inspect it occa- 
sionally. Renew parts before they are all 
gone. If a part breaks which is under much 
strain, weld it, but also get a new part fora 
spare. I did this, and the very day my new 
part arrived it had to be used. Otherwise, 
work would have been held up 48 hours 


Don’t be impatient if you have trouble in 
starting up when it is very cold, but do this: 
Squirt or throw some gasoline upon the car- 
buretor and pipe (the manifold) that carries 
the gas from it to cylinder and set fire to it. 
The heat will warm up the gas so it will 

ignite and the engine starts. 











This little trick is a blessing 
= when it’s cold and wet. 

= Don’t blame the tractor if 
the fault is in you or your man, 


For pulling stumps, rocks, brush or other Master the mechanism. 
obstacles, the tractor is a wonder. Don’t let its working parts rust when not _ pending its arrival. 
As a traction engine on the road, it hauls in use. Keep under cover. It is a valuable 
enormous loads up hill, down dale or on a machine—you can’t afford to neglect or 
level. abuse it. 
As a stationary or movable engine, it is Don’t forget to keep the machine well 
fine for operating silage cutter, sawmill, greased and oiled with lubricants of good 
lathe, shop tools, grindstone, thresher, power quality. The best is the cheapest. Beware 
hay fork, or any machine or 
process that requires power. i sag 
It will pull or push buildings 
or other heavy structures. My ‘wie R 
RRERSAL 


old wooden silo was all twisted 
leaning, but the tractor at 
‘nd of and pulley 
the place—a 


job 


and 
the 
righted 


rope 
silo into 
perfect 

It will 
horse or 


pull the hide off a 
“eritter” as nicely as 


can be, if run slowly. 





For road making machinery 
tractor power is ideal 

It has its limitations It 
needs large fields, relatively 
free from rocl and not too 
rolling or steep It won't run 
with th peed of auto or 
truc! It ean do almost 
everythi t 1 can do, but 
not quits the horse is still 
superior for much of the culti- 
vatinge of crops. In soft soil 











rather than in the machine. 
Some persons are so consti- 
tuted they simply can’t run a 
truck, auto or tractor. Any- 
one who can operate an auto 
should be able to run a tractor. 

Keep the magneto points 
clean. Otherwise; the less you 
monkey with the magneto the 
better. Let the expert in town 
adjust it, or write the manu- 
facturer for directions ‘to solve 
any serious trouble that occurs 
with the magneto. 

Don’t be careless merely be- 
cause the tractor moves slowly. 
The unexpected accident is ever 
to be guarded against. If two 
men are working over the ma~ 








or mud or snow, the horse may 


often prove more serviceable 

lal he tr P, es i : . 
than t Le tractor It does its mowing machine 
work with amazing economy, 


Short Hitch of T'wo-Wheel Light Tractor Direct to Mowing Machine 


Some farmers this season cut all the grass on smooth fields by a 
TrucksS as well as 


various types of tractors have been used instead of horses on mowers. 


drawn by the family automobile. 


chine, let it be mutually under- 
stood that one is in authority 
and responsible. Better be safe 
than sorry.—[H. M. 




















Planting Corn with Avery Motor 


of mechanical power in the middle 

states, and vital to the ultimate “‘trac- 
torization” of the eastern farm, is the suc- 
cessful application of motor power to corn 
cultivation. Heretofore many farmers have 
said that horses must be kept anyway for 
cultivating crops, so they could just as well 
do the other work. This year a number of 
new types of motor cultivators are out and at 
work. American Agriculturist’s 


T HE NEWEST and most interesting use 





Corn Planting 


and 


Cultivating 


the rows. Mr Patterson said that in one hot 
afternoon the week before the motor culti- 
vator gained six rounds over the horses. The 
motor gains from one to two rounds at noon 
and in the evening while the horses are being 
fed and harnessed. 

Mr Patterson has cultivated his corn twice up 
to the time this is written, and he liked the 
work of the machine very much. The motor 
cultivator did just as good work, and it did 
more of itinaday. Mr Patterson emphasized 
the fact that the motor can cultivate corn 
every minute in the day and it doesn’t make 
any difference how hot it is. He thinks that 
is one of the main advantages of the motor. 

















Cultivating Corn with Light Yiactor 


farm in Du Page county, Ill, has been plowing 
corn crosswise this summer that could not 
be plowed with the 2-row horse cultivators 
because the corn was so crooked. Mr Hurley 
has an I. H. C. tractor cultivator. Thomas 
Foster, who is farm manager, watched the 
work of the horse and motor cultivators side 
by side on the same fields, and he is well 
satisfied with the work the new motor plow 
does. The machine can be made to go much 
slower than horses when it is necessary, and 





representative has been study- 
ing into just how they are work- 
ing in the hands of practical 
farmers who now are cultivat- 
ing corn with tractors. Thus we 
bave secured absolutely re- 
liable data about the possibili- 
ties of the new system. It 
looks like tractor cultivating 
will prove quite helpful once 
the machines are introduced 
throughout the country. 

This season a few fields have 
been planted to corn with a 
tractor, are being cultivated 
with a tractor, will be harvested 
with a tractor, and the grain 
will be ground in a mill oper- 
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it will go as fast as corn 
can be plowed. The fields 
were wet the day of the 


visit to the Hurley farm, so Mr 
Foster had one of the hired men 
run the plow out of the shed to 
show how easy it is to run and 


turn around. It turns in its 
own width. When the end of 
the corn row is reached the 
machine is wheeled right 
around in place for the next 
two rows. 

The machine has_ three 


wheels, two of them for the cul- 
tivator, and behind there is a 
big wheel over which the motor 








ated by tractor power. The 
land was plowed, harrowed and 
manured with tractor-drawn 
implements. In a word, the horseless corn 
crop has arrived, as the accompanying illus- 
trations show. One Illinois farmer cultivated 
a large area of corn last year with the Bates 
steel mule and pronounced: it practical and 
money-saving. His rows were very long and 
there was plenty of headland at each end for 
turning. It and other types of light-weight 
caterpillar tractors are being tried out this 
season extensively for drawing 


Cultivating Corn with New Type of Light Tractor 


An average day’s work is 15 or 16 acres, and 
it has taken about seven gallons of gasoline 
for that work. It is surprising how slow the 
motor plow can be made to go. Mr Patter- 
son believes than any man who ever plowed 
corn before or knows how to run an auto- 
mobile, can get on this machine and go right 
off with it. 

The tractor cultivator on the E. N. Hurley 


is placed. All of the power is 
applied to the one wheel 
behind. 

The 2-row cultivator runs 
eahead. There are foot pedals 


that turn the pivot wheels of the cultivator 
from side to side to dodge the corn. 

Another man in Will county, Ill, who has 
a motor cultivator in use this season is H. B. 
Grommon. Concerning his outfit he writes 
as follows: “I have had my power cultivator 
about three weeks. We like it better than 
horses. It is easy to handle. I believe it is 
possible to cultivate more corn in any kind 





cultivators, not only in corn, 
but for the first two cultivat- 
ings of potatoes before the 
plants get large, also for culti- 
vating some other crops. 

The direct wheel traction 
type of light tractor, including 
the two-wheel and the four- 
wheel machines, also is being 
much used this year. The 
problem is to avoid packing the 
soil, cultivate thorowghly, do 
the work more rapidly than 
with horses, but without pull- 
ing out or knocking down the 
plants and without having to 
take too much room to turn at 
end of rows. 

M. J. Patterson was plowing 
corn with two 2-row horse cul- 
tivators and one 2-row motor 
cultivator on the morning the 
Orange Judd man stopped at 
his place in northern Will 
county, Ill. The motor culti- 
vator was going up and down 








of weather, and a great deal 
more in hot weather, than is 
possible with horses. At the 


ends it turns easier and very 
much quicker than horses.” 

“IT have been especially 
pleased with my new tractor in 
cultivating corn, cotton, pea- 
nuts and beans,” writes R. L. 
Shivers of Clay county, Ga. 
This is a job which heretofore 
could be done only with horses 
or mules. I speak after four 
months’ with the 
Moline The light- 
ness Of the machine, the pos- 
sibility of making an _ entire 
crop with ft, from breaking the 
ground to laying by, and the 
fact that it is a one-man ma- 
chine in the strictest sense of 
the word, three strong 
points in favor of this type. 

The foregoing experiences 
with cultivating tractors have 
been on cumparatively level 
fields, free from stone. These 
conditions are met with on 


experience 
Universal. 


are 








the field right along beside the 
horses and doing work that 
could not be told from any of 
the rest. Mr Patterson said he 
thought the motor plow was do- 
ing a little better work than 
the horses, if anything. It 
was a pretty hot day and 
the big horses on the cultiva- 
tors were stopped for a few 
breaths of air at the ends -of 


type. 


machine. 


after the ground is plowed. 


Another Type ‘of Cultivating Tractor 


This shows the Avery two-row motor cultivator such as is used by 
M. J. Patterson and four other farmers in the vicinity of the famous 
plowing matches at Wheatland, III. 
C. B. Neal, who runs it on the John Patterson farm, says it is 


All seem 


easy to operate and does as good work as horses, and more of it. 
particular machine did all the cultivating of 65 acres of corn last year 
There is one guide wheel in front, the engine is in front of the two-row 
cultivator, and the power is applied to the two wheels on the cultivator. 
Mr Patterson intends to pull the hay loader and binder with this 
It can be used for all of the work connected with the corn crop 
It will disk, harrow, plant and cultivate. 


satisfied with the new 


thousands of farms in New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio. The extent to which 
cultivating may be done by 
tractors on rolling fields and 
side hills, especially where the 
soil is stony, requires more ex- 
perience before a verdict can 
be safely rendered. 


This 
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~ tr cco broke up sod ground that had not 

been plowed for 17 years. In plow- 

ing, little trees, brush, briars and 

everything were completely turned un- 

der in doing the work. People thought 

such plowing could not be déne.— 
{Harry Decker, Bellevue, 0. 

This spring I bought an 8-16 Happy 

- ae ‘ i Se Farmer tractor of the Hartz Machin- 

f, ae Ree F ery Co. The tractor does a fine job at 

9 : plowing and pulls two 14-inch plows 

about 8 inches deep easily. It will 
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= {en > . : a pull up a good grade if it can get trac. 
= I ractor I otentialities tion. One fieid 1 plowed in lands, the 
= MMMM | Hie Other I started on the outside, and 


LO Wilt 


may Dea’t exnest = natvew. wheel turned on the plowed ground, I do 
- . or « expec é < f 3 ry : 

Six area ur T . oe x . ‘ . not think it packed the ground ar 
Six Years with Tractors tractor to give you much power either more than horses would ‘have done 


[The writer of this impor in article in sand or in soft, wet ground. Don’t Ground to be plowed and worked 


is ba rhe 4 oS. . .< H Blonl oo fd buy a tractor for work on steep side with a tractor should not be worked 
f"Hiehtatown, N J. These’ people hills or sharp grades. A tractor on wet, and then it will not pack. It is Fi 
have had long and varied experience a bad side hill will upset very easily Very economical. It uses from 12 to | 
I burn coal e farmei ab 


15 gallons of fuel a day. 





























with tractors under conditions prevalent jf jt happens to meet with an obstacle : - 
upon many farms throughout the middle » 44 a+ the same time hits a stone un- ©! mixed with gasoline, about four The loss thr h smut in this country 
states.—Editor. ] : ~e a gallons coal oil to two gallons gaso- amounts to millions annually. 
der the high wheel, especially when 7 ela aye 
© ; on. thle saeamer E ate line. I believe a 12-24 would not be too can be prevented by treating all seeds 
Six yeal 0) 1 ATER EE on a slight turn On rather steep large f . : " P “ y 
4 ; , denen ; ' large for some jobs, but for small before plan’ with Formaldehyde 
ranged with the Hackney mat ita grades, the tractor needs so much of farms the 8-16 has the advantage. I hats ay i 
turing company to try out one of thelr it. power to climb that it cannot pull used it to cut fodder, using a No 13 solution, int — at 1G 
tractors As a result for five years W© gnough to make it economical to work Blizzard, and it handled it easily, run- = cents, — a mplete 
have never used any horses in our or- one ning much steadier than when run rections fot s and 
chards, and for preparing ground for A tractor that cannot pull as much With a portable gasoline engine.—[N. U. * cape of Agnculture reports 
corn, grain and g we have found as four or five horses is too small for A. Bean, Royersford, Pa. _ ill Sad hole = 
the tractor much better than teame. iuny farm in New Jersey. It never a ng tu: booklet sent free. 
Until two years ago the bearings On gots stronger with age. For large or- Commission Loans Tractors—To PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
the connecting rods gave us more “.norqd work the tractor should be promote crop. production the New 100 William Street New York » 
trouble than all the other parts of the large and powerful and capable of York state food supply commission 
machine combined, but now by using doing as much as eight horses. has purchased 40 tractors and tillage 
i bronze reinforced babbitt bearing we . , s s implements for the use of farmers. So 
‘achings ixperience : REAL GER 
have overcome this trouble and saved Senchings Gf Eupestencs ; far 31 tractors have been permanently A POTATO DIG 
1 large expense Dill On the average From experience and observaticn, placed and four temporarily loaned. 


he outfit has cost us much less for for the average farmer, we would ad- The makes are Case 9-18 with two- 
upkeep and for fuel and oi! than eight vise a machine that will plow two fur- pottom plow, Case 10-20 with three- 
horses would have cost us for shoe- rows, 12 or I4-inch, and can readily pottom plow, Mogul 8-16 with two- 











ing, doctoring and feed We do not be attached to other machinery, such pottom plow, disk harrow, tandem 
keep the tractor at work for more as spring-tooth and cutaway disk har- cutaway harrow and 70-tooth peg- 
than 120 days during each year and rows, mowers and binders. The driver harrow, Titan with three-bottom plow 
we have now eight less horses than of the tractor should be in a position gnq other equipment. The tractor im. 
previously Those horses averaged to see the work that is being done and plements are loaned at cost to a cotn- 


less work done than the tractor now have it under his control at all times. ty farm bureau association, a county 
does in a much better manner. One The farmer that has been using six OF home defense committee or a respon- 
man does the work of four and we eight horses can, with such an out- sible farmers’ organization. 

ive the three men's wages. Now the fit, get along nicely with only four or ounce 
do the lighter work and last five horses. He can plow in the fall Tin Cans for early perishable crops 
no matter how dry the ground is, and should go no higher and possibly may 
be cheaper. 


teams 
longer and keep in better condition 
his tractor is a heavy 40-horse pow- he can put the land in order in the 
er machine with four cylinders, and spring just as soon as it is in suitable — 
for heavy work it is not too heavy, and workable condition. Any 100-acre St 
but have not done much plowing farm that is fairly level could have a Tel lot and esu ts 
with it tractor working on ‘it profitably in 
. place of even one team. It will cost , 

Light Tractors for Small Farms no more than a team, plow, harness | Big crops come from well prepared seedbeds. Perfect disking is 

or New Jersey farms we must and maintenance cost, and will ccst} what does it. Use specialized tractor tools that will make’ your 
have tractors that handle easily, turn Nothing when it is idle om rainy days | tractor give the biggest and best results. Plowed ground or stubble— 




















short and vet have the weight and and in the winter or in times of slack rele 
power necessary to hold them down work or on holidays and Sundays, and it 18 all one to the sturdy 
and pull the plows when they are if it works only 100 days in a year it 


<iown Two vears ago we ordered the is only 1%) days older. The team eats 
New Umiversal light gasoline tractor, every day, is 365 days older at the ractor 
by Moline Plow com- year's end, whether it works or stands 


now put out 


aoe We trod th out tact fe om idle, If kt is bet ond Grp the testes Disk Harrows 


sme sod that was very stiff and thick will not suffer as the horses would un- 
» hard clay geround that showed not der the same conditions and in a 
trace of moisture, We plowed it Peete nat haut withaut distress, | Once over is enough—no packing from the tractor wheels. Because 
ie Ream: aikanl oe Ee Shesetene Baenmenneed Sie Guaanie:) Sn thoroughly pulverizes and levels the land. Com. 
porfectly and easily. Last year When wo for the farmer. If he is as patient | pare the work of the rear disks with those of any other type and see 
tried out this new small tractor, people with it as he is with the colt or the why the CUTAWAY (CLARK) Tractor Harrows lead in popularity. 
came from all parts of the state to see new man and teaches it how to work They have made good not only at tractor demonstrations, but in 


from 2 to 3 inches 


ror ’ were creating ich ¢ as he ould them, it rill be a great : eo, 
Monee eee even ie labor and horse-saver for him, | actual farm use under the most difficult conditions for a dozen years. 
ilk t t a loca mardware fi took apbor i Orse-si . ° ° ° 
pecrager agian tert cise tg ee Entirely successful on work in every section of the country. Two 
them know when we were going to types, light and heavy. Hitch is adjustable to fitany drawbar. The 


in worked the machine, and as it My Moline Universal tractor has 


plo rain, and we named a date. Our Newsy Notes attics li . 
plow again, and we named a d yur draft is light for the work accomplished. PTTL LLL 



























was along the public road several proven very satisfactory in my Of-| qacw ore built of special steel, extra strong to stand qt 
hundred people stopped to see it work. chard work. It did all my plowing in hardest eractor straine. Special heavy disks of o% 
side of eek the agents had taken the 52 acres of orchard. In some in- cutlery steel forged sharp. Sizes for every + 
ders for a cartoad and several other stances the rows are very close, being | make andsize of tractor—letour engineers «> 
rents from other parts of tl tate planted with fillers. After plowing, T advise you. Send for complete catalog 
who had heard of it came with their attached the tractor to my 9-foot| and free book ‘‘The Soil and Its <> 
prospect We have found that 20 or Forkner light draft harrow combined Tillage’’ for helpful facts. *® 
ore ma ne | l n or 1 2 with a drag, carrying weights, to crush 7 er oe 
ie result of our exp } the lumps. The combined harrow heh us for mame of nearest “a ( ; _ 
Learns to Use It ind drag does ideal work in keeping} gooice who sells genuine ow "ys a 
aces “ <n — i dust mulch in my orchard. As to size CUTAWAY Tillage Tools. oe 
“Ix yeal o | ( ta ol, ind kind of tractor for a farm or or- es 
nd was neered at when 1 rst’ chard of from 40 to 1) acres, I think The — 
ictor wa tried ut Durin that short turning and easy manipulation in -- 
year our experience Was very Luar getting around the ends of the rows or Cutaway =: 
y man, who tries to break in jn corners where the work is to be done Harrow Co. at - 
‘ olts and at the e time is quite essential At the end of some J ' 
: his farm work done with them. of our rows we have not more than 14 2 Main St. 
\\ hidn’ inderstand the machine or 16 feet to make the turn, either | Higganum, Conn. @y 
ind re machine did not understand with the plow or the combined har- Moker of the BB 
the work ind there was no one tO row and drag, but with the Moline we original CLARK sey — cy 
help either The next year we re- have been able to do it nicely. I think Dist Harrows re 
ceived an improved machine sur pres the tractor is a mighty good invest- and Plows a 
vious year’s experience fitted us tO " ment on a farm, since you are able to = 
handle it, but even during that year get your work done on time and it 1s} Free Catalog in colors explains 
eur good neighbors smiled at each done in better shape.—[George Smith, | CORN HARVESTER _—_ how you can save 
“aa oe ile ail . erties . i money on Farm Truck or 
other and ook two years more ot South River, N J } Ww also steel or wood wheels to 
‘essful operation to start them fol- oe } any running Y 
lowing suit. Other demonstrators of I have had fine experience with the | ht beatsthemall, One horse cuts two rows, Carries to ine 
; Pullers and Electric Whee! Co. 


other machines taking advantage of tractor and so satisfactory has it been | twine. Free trial. We also make Stump 
other machines ta rantage © . a x eg Rogge .io | Tite Ditchers. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 
the interest manifested by the farmers I am sure that I am right in stating | 4 x. seNNETT & CO... WESTERVILLE, OHIO 


in tractors have found a market for that this farm implement has get 


their goods in this neighborhood, and to stay. The cost of production and Seed in Northwest— wood 
- cost of labor makes the tractor indis- ALFALFA a siralns. © Write today for Pure Unleached Hard Ashes 


this would never have been the case “How. to Grow on sb ‘ a 





2 Gm St_Quieey mm. 














if the tractors » had been using had pensable on many farms. As a money- Alfalfa." You'll like it. 

if the tra ors we had e€ g i a y : =a os ¥ TIMOTHY seed—cleanest—heavy—vigorous—3 grades. | Problem. Correspondence invited. 

not proven their worth. saver, it is a greater success than any~ | SEED WHEAT—8 kinds—Samples and Catalog Free. | JOHN JOYNT, L.B.297 LUCKNOW, ORTARIO 
References, Dunn's & Bradstreet's,or Bank of Hamfiton, Lacknow 


Don’t buy a light tractor for heavy thing I know. A neighbor has a | A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Box A, Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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s wholesome stable, a real man, a milk- 
Neatness and Regularity educated consumer, this combination 
learned to pile is a “six” that will run smooth, fur- 
nish power, climb hills and carry the 
dairy business to the end of the road. 





cull 


The trucker has 
able manure and compost in a com- 
rectangular form. The appear- 


pact 
ance indicates that he is handling [H. E. Cook. 
- something of ROT ES 
value. He is, Tractors for Quick Work 


for he has put W. E. STUCK, HARDIN COUNTY, 0 
hard cash _ into 
it, in most cases, 
more than 


In my personal experience with the 
Parrett tractor have pulled an 8-foot 
Fredericktown road scraper cutting a 
value. He must P 4 inure ’ 
nave seme kind strip of unplowed >: blue 
r ants need inches wide and 8 inches deep, deliv- 
of organic ay ering same to center of road. I have 
ter and he can- 


grass sod 30 





, 

plowed in the toughest jack-wax soil, 
pulling three 12-inch bottom piows at 
a depth of 9 inches. The hardest job 
I got into was on the farm where I 
pulled a three 14-inch bottem plow 
8% inches deep in an alfalfa sod 
which had stood for five years. Many 
of the roots were ‘45-inch in diameter, 
and the soil a very heavy, sticky jack- 
wax, I plowed this in a very credit- 
able manner, 

In regard to the size of tractor for 
this territory I certainly advise one 
large enough to pull at least three 
14-inch plows; with that size you will 
have power to pull silage cutters, corn 
huskers, clover hullers and = small 
threshers. It really is not doing away 
with horses so much as the lack of 
farm help that counts through this 
state. What the farmer needs here, 
not what he thinks he needs, is a 
tractor large enough that he can do 
his work in as short a period as is 
possible, and he wants light weight 
with that. Time and the elements de- 
mand speed: a few days’ delay often 
means the loss of an entire crop. 

I wish to thank Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for the interest and prompt 
action taken with regard to my in- 
quiry.—[L. Winthrop, Moscow, Pa. 


GROW MORE WHEAT 


Join the Million Acre Wheat 
Campaign and help New York 
State grow her own breadstuff, 
Other States, too, are increasing 
the acreage of grain. Use good 
seed, fertilize liberally and make 
a Perfect Seed Bed with 


“Acme” Pulverizing H 
cme” Pulverizing Hasrow 
J. F. Eastman, agronomist, Morrisvilla, 
a +» Says: “The ‘Aeme’ is particularly 
valuable for finishing a seed bed for wheat, 
It compacts the soil well below and leaves it 
Quite loose on top.” 
“Acme”’ sizes: One-horse to four-horso; 
Send today for ‘The 


8 ft. to 17% ft. wide. 
Aome Way to Crops That Pay’’—free. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
120 Elm St., 
Millington, 
New Jersey 

















not always grow 














































it at home. On 
the dairy farm, 
however, ma. | 
nure has no 
original cast 





iH. E, COOK 
value and so 
it is not handled with care. The 
pile is thrown together, irregu- 
lar in form, which prevents uni- 


form decay. Some of it dries out, the 
rain water runs down through the 
channels that form, washing out plant 
food, while the rest of it gets no water 
and either dries or burns. 

When spreading time comes in the 
fall, instead of a uniform mass of fair- 
ly well rotted compost he has a pile 
of all sorts. With the usual amount 
of bedding the pile will need all of 
the rainfall, and often a good deal 
more, to prevent heating; not much 
trouble, however, with cow manure. 
The pile should not exceed 4 feet high 
and its length and breadth can be ad- 
justed to suit the pleasure of the 
owner and the amount of compost at 
hand The top should be level or 

ightly dishing to provide for uniform 
filtration, which means uniform decay. 
One can see these irregular piles here 
and there and they are a wart on the 
landscape. Practically no extra time 
is required, except the mental time to 
convince one that it is worth while. 

By the way, those of us who live 
on main thoroughfare, state construc- 
ed, macadam roads with a stream of 
motor cars passing daily, owe some- 
thing to the state not chargeable to 
less fortunate dirt road 





dwellers. 
These roads cost from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 a mile, and very often the local 
assessment does not exceed from $20,- 
000 to $50,000 a mile. Locally, we 
could not support more than a cinder 
path, and, yet, we have the privileges bons 
of a Fifth avenue pavement. gC SS 
We owe something in return, and : : 
what can we do more than to be neat 
and orderly around our buildings and 
fences. Tourists are more attracted 
by neatness and a well-ordered farm 
than by an expensive. outfit. If one 
finds a big costly plant all out of pro- 
portion to the surroundings his inter- 
est as a piece of farm work ceases, 
and he credits another successful city 
business man with a farm venture. 
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Veterinarians in Demand 


There seems to be no question now 
that our agricultural schools and col- 
leges will have less students for the 
fall enrollment. Of course, it is a mis- 
fortune, but we can get on for a time. 
Everything, however, should be done 
to maintain full attendance in the vet- 
ermary colleges, There is no surplu of 
veterinarians nowand the war will nec- 
essarily draw heavily upon those now 
‘in practice. No class of trained men 
“re more in demand today. The live 
Stock business is gaining in value 
from better breeding and also from 
the general increase in values. 

We particularly need these men to 
help us to maintain the strength and 
vigor of our herds. The veterinarian 
Should be an adviser to the live stock 
sTOwer, as well as a dispenser of 
drugs. Consumers through their milk 
commissions and boards of health are 
learning that a healthy dairy cow is 
Just as important as sanitary sur- 
roundings. A well bred cow,.a healthy 
cow, a thoroughly nourished cow, a 











7000 Abusive Miles Prove 
HUDSON Endurance 


Perhaps the Hudson record 
which means most to you isthe 
ocean-to-ocean record. 


Each new claimant to great- 
ness, for several years, has tried 
to prove it by a transcontinen- 
tal run. 


A seven-passenger Hudson 
Super-Six broke the best record 
made up to last summer by 
nearly 214 days—from San 
Francisco to New York. Then 
turned around and broke the 
record from New York to San 
Francisco. It completed the 
round trip in 10 days and 21 
hours—over 7000 miles, includ- 
ing mountains and desert. And 
thus twice won America’s most 
coveted record in one contin- 
uous trip. 


1819 Miles in 24 Hours 


Wext to that, the greatest 
official endurance record is the 
24-hour top-speed run. A Hud- 
son Super-Six stock chassis ran 
1819 miles in that time—as far 
as from New York to Denver. 
That broke the best previous 
stock chassis record by 52 per 
cent. 


Phaeton, 7-pass’r . . $1605 Touring Sedan 


Cabriolet, 3-pass’r . 1950 Town Car 


Speedster, 4-pass’r. . 1750 (All Prices F. 0. B. Detroit) Limousine Lendaulet 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, - 


_ 20 racing cars participated. 





The 24-hour run, 10214-mile 
an hour speed, both made with 
stock chassis, and the 100-mile 
and the one-hour stock car tests, 
as well as many others, were 
official. ° 

They were made under the 
supervision of the American 
Automobile Association. They 
mean morethan the speed records 
won—more than the best time 
regardless of size or class in the 
Pike’s Peak hill-climb, by aHud- 
son Super-Six Special, in which 


They Prove Endurance 

We made these tests just to 
prove endurance. Nothing else 
is sO important to motor car 
owners. It is not how wella 
car will run in ordinary use that 
counts. Howlongand how little 
attention—how free from me- 
chanical needs and excessive 
fuel and lubrication charges, is 
the main thing. These tests have 
demonstrated that, measured by 
other standards, there is a yet 
unknown limit to the endurance 
of a Hudson Super-Six. 

What the Super-Six has prov- 
ed, in performance and endur- 
ance, has never before been done. 


+ « « $2175 Town Car Landaulet 


$3025 
+ « 2925 Limousine 2925 


MICHIGAN 


















































































































Per pound, steck is now worth more ‘ 
money than it ever was before an 
get the greatest poundage by at 


| Qe. Foods 


OR over fifty years Dold Foods 
have been mz aking healthy, 
heavy cattle, hogs and sheep 
for stockmen who know. 

DIGESTER TANKAGE builds both 
flesh and bone. 60% protein; high 
in phosphates, 

MEAT MEAL is a similar food with | 
less protein. Lower in price. | 
SOLUBLE BLOOD FLOUR—85% 
protein. A health food. Prevents 
rickets ; cures scours. 

STEAM BONE MEAL a food for 
your soil. The fertilizer par-excellent. \ 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
It gives facts and figures you should know. | 
Mention your dealer's name when writing. |), 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., - Buffalo, N.Y. |) 
Reliable Agents Wanted Everywhere KW 
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milk— 
Spray with 


Oo your stock se flesh—fall off in 


eem worried ) fly time? 


No-Fly : 


or twice a day on «a 
harmless—but efiect 


tried and successful 
preventive against fly- 
Spray it once 
stock. It is absolutely 
ive in keeping flies off. 


worries. 
i 


Your dealer should have it. If not, his name 
and $1.75 brings prepaid one 
gallon of No-Fly, sprayer, and 


our money-back guarantee. 
Aven 
W. D. CARPENTER CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 










ts wanted. 






Box 30, 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON’S Ferg cine Oletomper 


Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
- heaves or money refunded. 





8 andard V rit Ret for u ay free booklet 
¢\ plains fully 35 year and ¥ ry use 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT'S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 
Mafo. Most oconomical Exes ! ntf r Cattle and Hoge. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, 2 me price by parcel post 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
ABSORBINE, STOPS 

LAMENESS 

from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 

Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 

and gets hx ing sound. It acts 

mildly but quickly and good results 

are lasting. Does not blister or re- 

move the hair and horse can be 

worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 

each bottle tells how. 932.00 a 
bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 M Free. 

W.F. YOUNG, P. 0. F.. 379 Temple St.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


rse g 


SORE, INFLAMED 
MOONBLIND 


SLEwiG’S VETERIMARY ETE LOTION 
SOc per bottic postpaid). Is for soreness and 
sfiammation of the eyes of animals. It protects 
surht by relieving the inflamed, watery or swollen 
condition. Merey Geek # Tee ere Bet Setistied. 
FLEMING'S VEST POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
deacribes the more common eye troubles of horses 
aod cattle. Write for this book. It is FREE 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, til. 


Which Horse Nail Is Used? 


It makes a lot of difference. 
Users of "Capew ell® Nails the 
best holding nail. They also get 
the one which % safest and easiest 
pe aie Not the cheapest regard- 
quality, but the Pare | 











best at a fau price. nde upon fF he Capewell. It Pays. 
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Tractor Saves Horses and Man 


LEROY A. MOYER, BELLEVUE, O 


farmer who farms 100 acres or 
more, and has to depend on hired 
help, is losing money if he does not 
have a tractor. Last February I 
bought a Heider 12-20 kerosene 
tractor. I sold four horses in part 
payment. The first work I did was to 
get a road scraper and round up the 
lane one-half mile of dirt. We made 
one round and the work was done 
much better than six or eight horses 
could have done and done more quick- 
I used my tractor also 


Any 


ly and easier. 
for stretching short pieces of fence. 

I have a feed grinder with which 
I did my own and some grinding for 
neighbors instead of driving seven 
miles to a mill I have plenty of re- 
serve power for most work, but have 


had occasion to use every bit that was 
in the motor, for instance, pulling 
three plows up a 15-degree incline for 


as 


lt} rods through hard clay. I use ker. 
osene, but where excessive callg are 
made, gasoline should be switched on 
as it acts quicker in the motor, giving 
more power in a continual pull. 

I plowed 23 acres for corn myself 
and put out 2 acres of oats I have 
planted my corn besides, have done 
ill other work that needs to be done 
on 160 acres alone, with two horses, 
except a few days that I exchanged 


help with my neighbors, but I helped 
back more days than I received help. 
Tt is in using the tractor to hasten the 
work of preparing that enabled me to 


accomplish what I have. I do not get 
up any earlier now than I did last 
year when I had six horses and a 
hired man to help, nor do I go to bel 
any later, and still my work is done 
as early in the season as that of my 
neighbors, and they have help and 
more horses. I have less chores to 
do, can ride more and walk less and 
am not to tired to go to church and 
Sunday school 

I have sed $23 worth of kerosene, 
$5 worth of gasoline and S4 of engine 
oil and lubricants in plowing 47 acres, 
frinding feed, harrowing seven acres 
and running the motor on all other 
occasions, which were numerous. My 
tractor for plowing has proved suc- 
cessful as far as we have used it. I 
expect to work most of my ground 
down this fall with it and believe that 
it will do the work all right. I had 
many chances to do outside plowing, 
but my own work had to come first. 

I could not do justice to the tractor 
were I to omit these details, because 
its success with me has meant less 
horses, no hired man, and yet has en- 
abled me to keep right up with my 
work This means a tractor can be 
paid for the first year. The tractor 


has been a success with me, and you, 
Mr Brother Farmer, can make a suc- 
, 


cess Uiso 


Flushing Breeding Ewes 


Most ewes are bred from September 


1 to November 1. Breeding ewes are 
| brought into a vigorous condition of 
| physical heatlh through judicious 


EYES | 


| middle 


feeding. After the time of weaning, 
ch ranges from July 1 to August 1, 
are short and the old ewe 
does not increase in strength and vi- 
sufficiently to be bred by the 
of September, unless she is 


pastures 


lity 


| given some extra feed. 





Experiments at the Pennsylvania 
station show that ewes in vigorous 
condition of health and flesh produce 
hicher percentages of twin lambs and 
greater size and vigor at 
do ewes lacking in vigor 
A grain ration for flush- 
ewes may be composed 
of equal parts of oats 
Another good mix- 
of equal parts of 
Canada field peas, oats and bran. Corn 
not compose more than one- 
the grain mixture. The grain 
should be fed at the rate of 


of 
than 
health 
breeding 
of a mixture 
and wheat bran. 
ture composed 


lambs 
birth 

and 
ing 


Is 


should 


haif 
mixture 


of 
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Live Stock and Poultry 
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one-half pound per ewe daily. It 
should be started from four to six 
weeks prior to the breeding season 
and continue for two or three weeks 
during the mating period. 


To Reduce Lene in Selling Eggs 


Careful handling of eggs on the 
farm and on the way to his primary 
market, eliminates the heavy toll 
taken by eggs when improperly 
handled and shipped long distances, 
to be held for some time before sale. 
The marketing of partially addled 
eggs causes the buyer to discount the 
price so as to protect himself against 


loss. The 2 or 3 cents discount to the 
farmer possibly is not felt directly, as 
the country store merchant often 


gives him the full price and expects 
to make up the loss through profit on 


the merchandise which he sells to 
him. 
But the loss on eggs is tremendous 


in cities where large numbers are re- 
ceived. It has been estimated that ‘n 
New York city it amounts to about 4% 
dead loss in rotten eggs and 138% in 
stale eggs. With receipts in that city 
running upward of 4,000,000 cases of 
30 dozens each a year, the aggregate 
loss is very serious. The wholesaler 
who candled out the bad eggs raises 
his price to the retailer to cover his 
loss, and the retailer in turn passes on 
the charge to the ultimate consumer 
and in the process tacks on a profit 
for himself. 

As far as the farmer’s part in re- 


ducing this loss is concerned, it is 
simple. Produce infertile eggs; gather 
them frequently; keep them con- 
stantly in a cool place; and market 


the eggs at least twice a week. 


Se TUL LLL 


Veterinary Adviser 
TMM nn Tn rt 
Warts on Heifer 


tT have a yearling heifer that has 
many big warts on the side of her neck. 
One as large as a walnut. This one 
is rough, but small around where it is 
on the skin. There are also two on one 
teat and two in front of the udder. What 
will remove them?—[F. A. S., Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Warts may 


WAL 


is 


be safely cut off and 
cauterized by one who understands 
the anatomy of the animal, but the 
safer way for you would be to tie a 
string tightly around the base of each 
wart; after a week or so tie on an- 
other one as the base will then be 
smaller; if not too large the second 
string will cause the wart to drop off. 
Silk or hemp thread is advisable as 
they last longer and are a little sharp. 
er. After the wart drops off touch 
the root with a little nitric acid, 
placing this on the end of a feather 
or stick. 





Garget 

What is the difference between garget 
and caked udder, and what should be 
done for a cow that has a cola?—[F. M 
New York. 

Caked udder is a condition where 
the udder is swollen more or less, 
and as a rule the milk will be stringy 
or gargetty. In fact, the term garget 
is quite generally used for all condi- 
tions of inflammation of the udder. 
For a cow with a cold it is usually 
sufficient to keep her in a warm sta- 
ble, feed her well and give in feed 
once or twice a day a teaspoon of 
powdered ginger. If there is a bad 
cough the throat should be rubbed 
once a day with a strong liniment of 
some sort. 


Barn Itch 
give me a remedy for my 
have some kind of itch, 
they rub and lick themselves and the 
hair is falling out?—[{F. M., New York. 

This is barn itch, a form of mange 
caused by a small parasite that bur- 
rows under the outer layer of skin, 
causing great irritation and falling of 
the hair. I would advise washing 
thoroughly with strong soapsuds, and 
when dry rubbing in a little solution 
of blackleaf 40, a tablespoon to the 
gallon of water. Repeat treatment 
in two weeks. 
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SANITATION 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 


DEP Bo. 1 has been seed of ho 














you on the farm. 
KRESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. It is 
easy to use. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on how 
to build a hog wanee. which will keep 
hogs clean and heal 

We will send you on: a booklet on how 
pL nee 9 your hogs from lice and para- 
sites and disease. 

Write for them. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICK. 














a Gener engine 
will Ls ‘ainest unlimi 
Capacity for capacity, mini- 


construction, 

operation, adjustment. - 

Steady as aclock. Fills highest silos 
easily. Cuts evenly. Regular work 
eater. Thoroughly well built. Parts 
of wear replaceable. Practically un- 
wear-out-able. First machines still 
running. Get your Blizzard this year. 

WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 

—It’s a book every silo owner should 
have. Explains the differént princi of 


building silo fillers describes the 
in detail, includi feed 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO., Box 216 Canton, Ohio 








Dont blame vour Cows- 
Get this Book-Its Free 
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= BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
*, NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 











the unusual 

Food Brviding. 
When You Write Kinerican rood Aericaitare 
Advertisers Ena ™ 
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Watching Dairy Interests 
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Milk Must Advance produced, it would appear possible to 
devise a score card which comes 
c. D. LYON, BROWN COUNTY, 0 nearer to giving a correct picture of 
A few days after I returned from a the right methods. In order to obtain 
visit west, wholly among dairy people, Such a correct picture it is necessary 
I read the article by Prof Minkler, that the milk inspector be present at 
and I must say that what he has writ- the time of milking. These facts have 
ten of the east fits the west exactly. lomg been recognized and a number of 
Part of my time, two weeks, wasspent People are working on them, not only 
in the homes of producers, and part in in New York state but elsewhere. Out 
the offices of milk distributing com- Of this work it is hoped something can 
panies, or with their buyers in the be devised which will be of value to 
field. producer, distributer and consumer.— 
The producers put it up to the buy- {Dr Lucius P. Brown, Health Depart- 
ers something after this style: “You M™ment, New York City. 
are paying us juSt 2 cents a gallon 
more for our milk than you did when Points Favored in Tractor 
corn chop cost us 90 cents per hun- 
dred, and it costs us $3 now, so I guess THEO B, LEWIS, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 
I will cut my herd down from 20 to T had these points in mind in look- 
10 cows.” Then the buyer begins to ing for a tractor for a farm of 200 
talk about the increased cost of dis- acres: Low first cost; low fuel con- 
tribution, bottles, horses, wagons, feed sumption; low upkeep, that is, re- 
and hired help, and ends up by paying pairs and adjustments; reasonably 
freight on the milk, an imcrease of short turning radius; power and re- 
1% cents per gallon. serve power; a hitch that would not 
In the offices of distributers, I heard require much time in changing from 
this talk, and I heard it in three of ome machine to another; ability to 
our largest western cities: “By every straddle potato rews, 33 inches apart, 
rule of right and justice, the producer without crushing the potatoes; rea- 
is entitled to an increase of at least 4 sonably light weight. My 8-16 La 
cents per gallon on his milk, and that Crosse Happy Farmer tractor plowed 
means that we would have to raise and harrowed, twice, over 60 acres, at 
our prices 1 cent per quart. If we a cost for fuel, oil and grease of 
were to announce that on July 1 this ‘about 90 cents an acre, and I have 
increase would go into effect, the city had no engine, ignition or carburetor 
newspapers would devote columns to trouble. It has plenty of power, and 
the fact, and would score the dairy the motor, gears, etc, show practically 
companies as robbers and extortioners. no wear. The first cost, when I pur- 
The consumers’ leagues would get chased, was $600 f o b the place of 
busy, and the city papers would give manufacture. 
them their full sympathy, so you see I believe that the next two years 
that we are in poor shape to increase will see a large increase in the num- 
prices to our patrons.” ber of tractors in use on farms in the 
T knew this to be true, as I knew east, and then the motor cultivators 
what the newspapers of these cities will follow. A farmer should give hig 
have said and done on previous occa- tractor as good care as a good farmer 
sions, and I also know, that the city gives a good horse. 
consumers’ league made up as they 
are of people entirely ignorant of con- 





























Is real thrift and 
genuine economy 


IFT™ means saving wisely. “Economy” means spending wisely. 


There is no economy in going without money-saving and labor-saving equipment. 


It is poor economy to try to do without a De Laval Cream Separator—a machine 
which would not only save you a lot of time-wasting work, but would add from 15 to 
25 per cent to your cream crop by putting a stop to your butter-fat losses. 

This country is at war. The nation cannot afford, and you as an individual 
cannot afford, to allow the present enormous waste of one of our most valuable foods 


butter-fat—to continue an unnecessary day. 





See the local De Laval agent today. Get him to ex- 
plain to you how the De Laval saves butter-fat that is 
lost by gravity skimming or the use of an inferior 
or half-worn-out separator. If you do not know the 
De Laval agent, write to ithe ncarest De Laval office 
for new cata.og oc any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Every New De 
Laval is equip- 
ped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator 
































ditions affecting either producer or 
distributer, care nothing for either of 
them. At the present time city people 
stand dangerously near a milk famine, 
and if it comes, the consumer, who 
objects to paying a fair price for milk, 
is responsible for it. 


Culling Dairy Herds 

Owing to ‘present high prices for 
feed and labor, culling dairy herds of 
low producers is needed more than 
ever. Inferior cows lower herd profits, 
but they can be detected by individual 
milk and butter records. Low yields 
mean small profits or more often ac- 
tual losses. The cost of milk produc- 
tion'was figured at 13 cents a gallon 
by the Ohio station for 76 yearly 
records, from 31 dairy herds during 
1910 to 1916. Feed, labor and supplies 
have since increased about 30%, mak- 
ing the cost at least 16 cents a gallon. 
These herds are all above the average 
in production. 

Unless the cow is a good producer, 
the cost of milk production will be 
much above this figure and at a con- 
sequent loss. All cows not up to stand- 
ard should be culled out and sold for 
beef. Individual records of each day’s 
milk and the amount of butter pro- 
duced will show up the questionable 
animals. Scales and the Babcock test 
are finding a greater place ‘every day 
on dairy farms. Private and official 
testings are becoming more popular 
because they show where profits come 
from and what cows cause any losses. 
A standard is thus set for building up 


future profitable dairy herds. Delightful flavor 
All Dairy SEY OE now in use Rich aroma 
Healthful 


put too much emphasis on equipment 
—_ 
Economical 


and not enough on methods of han- 
Sold by grocers everywhere, 


S 


Instant 
Postum 


A table drink that 
has taken the 
place of coffee 

in thousands of 
American homes. 


“There’s a Reason 











dling milk. Therefore they do not 
furnish a correct index of the quality 
of milk produced. Since the good 
suality of milk is the aim of score 
cards, amd there is a close agreement 
between a correct picture of the meth- 

















od used and the quality of the milk 
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fly Jr. ‘ne. 2. Lightrunning, An exc lusive advantage, tound 
$993 tang, durable” Guaranteed in no other stave silo mack 
. Five feet more capacit witb 
a lifetime. | Skims uarts ae same ight. for same "one vey. 
| Other lusive points you 
| TT should know about before de 
ee: + ciding. Send for information and 
WT it SAVE MONEY NOW 
Hil i) Big special cash and early shir 
iM | ment discounts, Write at ence to 
HTT | GLOBE SILO CO. 
Laut 6-16 Willow St. Sidney, W. Y. 
































ty Green Mountain Silos 


Prompt Shipments 
Best Doors Strongest Hoops 
Creosoted Staves that last 
ystem that will hold your silo erect. 
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Fe | THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
ce 26 343 West Street, Rutland, Vermont 
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Protect Yourself againsz 
accidents, breakagé, delays 


and Increasing Costs in Filling Your Sile 
The patented safety yoke protects the operator, 


The patented cushion drive protects the machine. 
Easily sharpened 


Steel base and steel plate case 
knives with 3 bearing alignme nt Springless com- 
Lightest draft. 


4 pression force-feed. Lig draft 
pes Sizes for 4 H. P. up. CATALOG FREE, 


Prices right. Distributors everywhere. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & Co. 
- 366 Main Street Richmond, Ind. 
Wo alse make ““Money-Maker’’ Hay Presses 


A MONEY SAVING SILO FILLER 


The Ensilage Cutter and Silo jae that pers Ly eockmen, - 
Corn in short an 












Our one that cuts the Stalks, Husks, I ner ahy eating anc tine overt wed gaily tothe i, coat 
67th 7 ine ‘Ag Rk we oe rope ermenta’ - 
Year "El cnanieantemmnaett Ensilage ie The 


ROSS SILO FILLER 


Average capacity at iow Sones one ton per hour per 
Four sizes, 4 5 horsepower Gasoline 
Here is the Ensilage Cutter » yes. want— a 
saver’ because a silage 


“mone. 
maker. %, Don't ex) 














No Silo too High 
fer the ROSS 


The E. W. Ross Company 
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Directory of Some of the Tractors 
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E-B8, Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Rock- 
ford il. Rating 12-20 horse power, a cylindera 
4%4x5 2 drive wheels, 3 sy 1 2-3-4% miles 
3 very > a r 8 h p » h, motor 800 r p m, pulley 14 in diam, fric 
° poi be be “ “6. 2 Pha, heels ‘ tior tch, r D m 560, speed 2053; drive whee 
mp h, high 3 tor ¢ ' m 60 in diam 12 in wide, gas 4 gals, kerosene 18 gals 
friction clutch, ( rpm, } ng system 9 gals, Big 4 Bennett ‘carburetor - sae 
minute; diam drive v f r g fiy ball governor, K-W_ magneto, cellular sae ae 
kerosene or ¢ - i« f ra Hyatt roller bearings, width 6 ft 9% in, 
cooling tl hon v \ \ oy » 7 : 5 ¢ J Sy ¥.. 
motor, tt i n 8] i f , & Also EB A+, . S te acts . 8 , 
double driv K-W it ! tt r I hr v 4100 9800 ibs, $19 A ae ‘ ae aes 
ton double carburetor, W | ‘ . ° wheels, 2 speeds 1%-3 miles p h, motor 500 ¢ 
on ‘I a bru ; \ . , - diam pulley 16 in, friction clutch, r p m_ 500, 
130 in, width ~ — . CLEVELAND, Cleveland M Plow ¢ Clev 2090: drive wheel 50 in diam 14 in wide, & c 
export ' \ l yA rb “wie 1500, 4 9 gals. gasolina 1% gals, 7? 7 ft 6 in, 2 « 
nther : ! 5 ft 3 i wheel base 7 ft 6 wt 5000 Ibe, ») 
Also Bates 20-30 h p, wt 9000 ‘ibe. $1650. { 
. > 
Vavatal AAAAD 
FROOPYYY 7 , 
i 
—- 
-: 
Mery, || | 
—, ee 
— aes ii 
Fy —— 
= i 
_ 
FARQUHAR, A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd, York, Pa : re 
Rating 18-35 h p drawbar pull 3600 Ibs, 4 cylinders 1 ene 
os s 6x8, 2 drive whe is, 1 s 2.3 miles, normal r p m > \ — ves 
BATES STEEL MULE, Jolict Oil Tractor Co.» 2 in diam, width a «2S \ ’ m 4 
MOLINE-UNIVERSAL, Moline Plow ¢ M Joliet, Ht. Rating 13-30 h p, drawbar pull 3200, 4 _ drive wheel SALE wid 
mm. RK chy lera linders “4x6, crawler drive, 2 speeds 2%-3% miles a ee aa Is. 
a% xi : dr } . ! , it n t _mo t » ' ; m nt or )r pm, } in diam, friction no air aner ‘ a ont “Champion HEIDER C, Rock Isiand Plow Co.. Rock it ig 
> + fill le ; ee a = —~ © 2 eS d 2035; length of crawler spark plugs, centrifugal goveraor, length 19 ft, width Ti. Rating 12-20 h p, drawbae pull 2400 Ity 2, hi 
oe . ee <M... a we 2 in, width 15 kerosene 20 gals, distillate or hight > ‘tt 10 in, wt 16.000 Ibs, l cylinders 444x6%, 2 drive wheels, speed 1-4 mile 12-2 
gas 6 + h b radiat mp and gasoline 5 gals, Er motor, Eisemann magneto, So wala ~~ Farqul s 50 * eee motor 750 r p m, pulley 14 in diam, frict on. ° 
fan, own mo Dix ' Hyatt roll ! ngs Pickering gov r, Bennett carburetor, Bennett air 60 gals, radiator. Also Farquhar 25-5 h p. . > m 100-800, seed © 3200: drive wheel 57 in 
folle ‘ bu Renn x *. m ; ' cleaner Cha ion spark plug gS Pickering fly-ball 10 in wide, gas or kerosene 21 gals, water 7 
SES Fe: Un pore : "the Onan AF ns governor, 3 t AL ft, width § ft, hight 6 ft, we Dixie magneto, Kingston carburetor, Waukesha 
ay tage ay t we ; including 5600 Ibs, $1 hight 8 ft, width 6 ft 2 in, length 12 ft, wheel = 
al eee al . als 96 in, wt 6000 Ibs, $1095. Also Heider D, 9-1§ 
4000 Ibs, $795. 
° 
STRAIT, Killen-Strait Mfg. Co., Appleton, Wis 
1g 30 h p, 15-18 drawbar, 4 cylinders 4x6, I 4 ORI: 
PARRETT, Parrett Tractor Co., Chicago, IM 1 speed 24 miles p h, motor 900 a 
Rating 1 h drawbar pull ”, 4 cylinders 4'4 10 in diam, r p m 900, Speed 2340; mil 
x 2 drive wheels, 2 speeds 2% -4 miles p h, motor 17 in, gasoline and kerosene 20 gals, rictio 
’rppe pulley 12 in diam, friction clutch, r p m high tension magneto, Holly carburetor, Cone clutch, 
), speed 2S drive wheel 60 in diam 10 wide, length Il ft. width 5 ft 6 in, hight 5 ft 10 in, wt Ibs 
gas or kerosene 18 gals, ball type governor, turns in G000 Ibs, Also Strait 30-50 h p, 9500 Iba 
Y ft 8 in, hight with cab 96 in, wt 5200 lbs, $1190, = 
eae 
Ww doe la ehh . % : h big aomnt L. : Da ; DENNING. Denning Tractor Co., Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
¥ ater ta. R ae py, draw’ ¥ = 100 Rating 10 h p. drawbar pull 1800, 4 cylinders 
a “9% a ‘ Se “raph Poe %ex5\\. 2 drive wheels. variable speeds 24%-3% miles 
whe an -* ins ‘detem “meal op --- + pg. Pn motor 1200 r pm, pulley 10 in diam, speed 100 to 
er nm ~~ os end go - ge’ ath 1200, drive wheel 46 in diam 10 in wide, kerosene, THE RUSSELL, OR LITTLE BOSS, The 
il og - 2 | ibe, $850 Also Bennett carburetor, Dixie ignition, closed Perfex Company, Massillon, O Rating 12-24 h p, 
Waterloo Boy 12 h ; . wt 4060 the r r. Jencth 10 ft, width 56 in, tread 46 in, wt bar pull direct speed 2000 Ibs, low speed 3000 
’ ° 800 Ibs, $875. 4 cylinder 44%x5%, 2 drive wheels, 3 forward 
1% to 3% miles, motor 950 r p m; pulley L 
a diam, r p m 870, width 7 in, belt speed 2845, 
clutch; drive wheel 53 in diam 10 in wide 
; base 7 ft 10 in, length 11 ft 7 in, circle engine 
‘ j in 26 ft, radiator 6% gals, fan 20 in, 
throttling, gas 3 gals, kerosene 20 gals, oil 1% 
HACKNEY, Hackney Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. wt 5500 lbs, $1285. Russell Giant is 30-60 2% Bigin 
22-40 hp, drawbar pull 2000 Ibs, 4 cylinders 5x6, 2 Ah, 
drive wheels, 2 speeds 24%-3% miles p h, motor 800 ~~ 
rpm, pulley 30 in diam, friction cluteh, drive } 
wheel 66 in diam 14 in wide, gas 25 gais or dis- * me 
tillatg, governor controlled. Remy magneto, Kingston ~- 
—_ 0 internal expandin clutch, length 14 ft ball | 
6 in. w ih 6 ft 6 in, hight 6 te 4 in, wt less attach- width 
m ms 6850 lbs, with attachments 8750 Ibs, $800, 
<. yy Electric Wheet Co., Quincey, Ll 
12-25 p, drawbar pull 4000 Ibs, 4 oy! 
be. 2 drive wheels, 2 speeds 2.4 and 1/75 a» OL! 
motor 750 r p m, pulley 12 in diam, friction = 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- rp m 750, speed 2356, drive wheel 48 in diam & nm 
waukee, Wis. Rating 10-18 h p, drawbar pull 2000,| wide with 4 in extension rims, kerosene 16 gals i 
CASE, J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. Rating 9-18 h p, drawbar pull 1500-2000 Iha, 2 cylinders 54%x7, 2 drive wheels, motor 720 r p m.! 3 gals, Perfex radiator, pump and fan. diveet . Yo 
4 cylinders 37%4x5, 2 drive wheels, 2 forward speeds 2.3-3%, motor 900 r p m; pulley 144x5%, friction pulley 14% in diam, friction clutch, 720 r p m, speed gears, Kingston magneto, Live and rollor - Na 
clutch and brake, r p m 900, speed 3560; drive wheel 4s in diam 10 in wide, kerosene 16 gals, gasoline 2700; drive wheel 56 in diam 12 in wide, gas 17% Kingston carburetor, J-D champion spark plugs “l 
2% gals, length 123 in, width 58, hight 61, wt 3600, $950. Also make 10-20 h p, wt 4900, $1075; 12-25 gxis, length 11 ft 8 in, width 76, hight 6 ft 3 ia, governor, bevel gear differential, length 125 is, 40 b 
wt 4800 ibs. 66, hight 69, wt 5200 ibs, $1095. 





h p, wt 9000, $1450; 20-40 h p, wt 14,000, $2450, 
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Part of the class in tractioneering at an Agricultural College. This picture shows the ar 
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ADVANCE - 5 gy > “8.16,” 
Thresher Co., a Porte 
horse power, A, “eylir ac rs 4x54, 
speed 2.1 mile, motor 850 r pm, pulley 16 i " MOGUL nternational Harves 
friction clutch, 850 r pm, speed 285 i Rating 10-20 drawbar pull 
6 in diam 26 in wide, gas 5% gals. kero 2 drive wheel ; 
length 192 in, wi g m, diam pu 
Advance ETE , 
4) 325 70; £ gals 
ou Pull DP. 5, ; 231 r I m nt or, 
Bumely Oil Pull 30- 160, ° t 








, chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N Y. Rating 8-16 h p, drawhbar pull 2000 Ibs, 4 cylinders 
¢ drive wheels, 2 speeds 1%-2 miles p h, motor 1000 r p m. pulley 8 in diam, friction clutch, 

0, speed 2500; drive wheel 48 in diam 12 in wide, gasoline 2 gals, distillate and kerosene 11 
Waukesha motor, length 12 ft, width 76 in, hight 58 in, wt 5000 Ibs, $1000 





Dayton 
rp. drawl 
wheels, 2 
750 r pm, diam m 
; " 750, speed. 2745; 
FARMER A, le, Crosse Tractor Co., La ; : ans es oe 
Rating 8-16 drawbar pull 1500 Ibs, : . , - f : $1150; "le 
5x6%, 2 dy wheels, 1 speed 2% miles i 3 : “ ois - 
730 r p m, pulley 11 in diam, friction 
m 400-800, speed 2160; drive wheel 56 in 
line or kerosene 9 gals, water 
tt bearings, Bennett carburetor, 
flyball governor, length 152% 
, wt 4000, $685. Also Happy 
wt 4000, $875. OIL KING, Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, la. Rat- 
ing 23-35 h p, one cylinder 10x10, 2 drive wheels, 2 
speeds 1.8-2.6 miles p h, motor 500 r p m, pulley 
23% in diam, friction clutch, r p m 500, speed 3075; 
drive wheel 74 in diam 18 in wide, kerosene 30 gals, 
Thermo-Syphon anti-freezing cooling solution tubular 
radiator, Madison-Kipp force feed sight lubrication, 
length 107% in, width 72, hight 125, wt 12.200 I 
Also Little Devil 15-22 h p, wt 6647 Ibs; Old 
Beliable 40-60 bh p, wt 20,100 Ibs, 

















SS LEE 

HUBER LIGHT FOUR, Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, 
©. Rating 12-25 horse power, 4 cylinders 4%x5%, 
2 drive wheels, 2 speeds 2%-4 miles p h, motor ¥00 
r p m, pulley 13 in diam, friction clutch, r p m 
900, speed 3060; drive wheel 60 in diam 10 in wide, 
gasoline, Remy ignition, Kingston carburetor, Wau- 
kesha governor, Huber clutch, Hyatt roiler and Gurney 
ball bearings, wt 5000 Ibs, $1085, 




















ALBAUGH-DOVER “SQUARE TURN.’ Albaugh 


ORIA, Peoria Tractor Co., Dover Co., Chicago, Hl Rating 15 
Dhp, 4 eylinders 3%x5, , “ \ 4 4 cylinders 4%x6%,. L drive whool, 
miles p h, motor 900 r p m, pulley 10 cS . / . ‘ - 3 miles p bh in fleld, 4 
riction clutch, r D m . speed ae ‘ ; , on ' , 62 in diam 12 in wide 
60 in diam 18 in wide, kerosene Lis =~ f a 4 4 Bennett carburetor Dis xie magneto, Hyatt "roller 
Ibs, $725. <a ' - , . : " ing, wt 6500 Ibs, $1285. 


a » oie 


ATLAS, Lyons Atlas Co., Indianapolis, tnd 
ing 12-18 h p, drawbar pull 2400 Ibs, 4 cylindars 3% 
x54 2 drive wheels, 1 speed 2% miles p bh 


afhnouveny. Dauch Mfg. Co., Sandusky, O. Rating . . , 1000" rpm, pulley 10 in diam, friction clutch 
h p, drawbar pull 2000 “Ibs, 4 cylinders 44x 800, speed 2094.4; drive wheel 66 in diam 
ae 2 drive wheels, 2 d mil > FLOUR CITY, Kinnard-Haines Co., Minneapolis, wide, gas 25 gals, A C & Kingston spark 


rpm, pulley 8 000, speed 5 — omer Waukesha special governor, centrifugal pump 

3100: drive wheel 48 in diam 12 in wide, kerosene — 2 Rating | 20-39 1 at's Ee wits & —_ radiator. Eisemann & Kingston magueto, U 8 ball ana 
5 gals, gas 5 gals, cooling Candler cellular radiator, 700-800 r p m, pulley 26 in diam. r p m 350. 8 Hyatt roller bearings, Kingston carburetor, special oil 
forced circulation, own motor, Sevison magneto, 2380; drive wheel 72 in dia 18 in wide, gas 25 air cloaner, length IL ft 4 in, widt! t 7 

K F and Hyatt bearings, Timken worm and gear wheel base 80 in, wt 9500, Also Flour City 6 ft 4% in. wt 4100 lbs, $1150 
drive, Kingston carburetor, cleaner, 30-50 h p. wt 500: 40-70 b p, wt 19,5 Kin- 7200 Ibs, $1745, 
V-Ray spark plugs, automatic govern ' nard 15-25 h p, wt 7900 Ibs 7 

width 52, hight 62, wt 4080 Th 250. F 
Sandusky 15-35 bh p, wt 7670, $2300, 


bas Tractor Corporation, Elgin, Mil. 
se power, 4 cylinders 3%x5%, 

# ‘varied speeds 0-8 wr ph, 

pulley 9 in diam, r p m 0-1000; ‘arive 

diam, 8 in wide, gas or distillate 20 

rburetor, Hyatt roller, Timken and 

ball bearings, length 10 ft 8 in, hight 

width 4 ft 6 in, wt 2900 Ibs, $825. 





























OLIS, Minneapolis Threshing Machine 
: Minn. Rating 15 h p, 4 pa 4%x7, oi ee John Fe Mfg. Co., New Hetetein, 
Se, 2 speer 8 

ley 15 in diam. fiction. Clutch rp mm 160, cylinders 4x6. 2 Me BULL, Bull Tractor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Rating 12-24 h p, drawbar pull 2000, 2 cylinders 5%x?, 
> drive wheel 56 in diam 74 in wide, p h, motor 900 r p m, i i 1 drive wheel. 1 speed 2%-2% miles p h, motor 700-750 r p m, pulley 12 in diam, friction clutch, tf p a 
d kerosene 18% gals, length 14 ft, width b ——. r p m 550, speed = 55. drive wheel 54 in 750, speed 2357; driva wheel 60 in diam 14 in wido, kerosene 17 gals, gasoline 3 gals, Kingston impulse 
6) Ibs. Also Minneapolis b we diam 12 in wide, li 20 gals, wt starter, Hyatt roller bearings, Kingston carburetor, Donaldson air filter, Red head spark plugs, fly ball 
40 b p, wt 22,500 Ibe, 5300 Ibs. Also 20-35 b Pp, wt 7300 Ibs. governor, length 163 in, hight 78, width 78, wt 5000 Ibs, 

















are mastering the tractor, including many adults as well as boys and young men. 
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Apples Set Relatively Light 


Following an unusually heavy bloom, 


apples im leading producing sections 
suffered a severe setback from rain 
and cold weather, according to advices 
just received from Orange Judd cor- 
respondents. The set of fruit was 20 
to GO%, apparentiv added by spraying 
and modern orchard methods. In 
some districts frost occurred at blos- 
soming time and cold weather affected 
pollination. The conditions were so 
unusual that in some district the 
promise of a bumper crop was re- 
duced Oto tO 

The late spring drop was also great. 
Karly apples were more badly affected 
than late varieties. Spy and King ap- 
parently suffered the least A few 
advices report the Baldwin set at 20" 
of normal, Others report a promise 
of about “, compared with last year. 
Still others look forward to a bumper 
crop. In the far west a slightly larger 
ucreage 18 coming into bearing 

Following the light set of blossoms 
frees have grown vigorously, weathe 
in the last few weeks being particu- 
larly faverable to growth of foliage 
and apples Warm rains in the east- 
ern states have markedly stimulated 
retarded growth of fruit. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern Spy promises nearly 
wu full crop In Maine, Pen Davis and 
Greening blighted badly Aphis has 
been more abundant than usual this 


season. 


Notes from Apple Growcrs 


Around Wolcott and Huron bloom 
above normal except Baldwin, which 
was light. Set was very poor, with 
exception of fall fruit, which is nor- 
mal.—[L. R. H., Wayne County, N Y. 

Bloom heavy except Baldwin Set 
was light on Greening and other va- 
rieties except Spy and King Perhaps 
“0% of a Baldwin crop promised All 
varieties light [Ww. D. F.. Holly, N Y. 

A full bloom followed by moderate 
set About 70 average crop prom- 
ised, About the sume as kh year.— 
[H. D. L., Red Hook, N Y. 

Kull bloom, poor set, $i crop 
promised (T. E. W., Ravenna, N ¥ 

Apple blossoms very ple ntiful but 
owing to cold rain set was poor. Pros- 
pects for crop not more than half of 
last year [s. I. G. We Cox- 
sackie, N \ 

Apples pron e tu of i 1ormal 
crop, fruit starting off fine. some 
hail damage fC. A. B., Cash- 
town, Pu 

Apple about 25 to 3. of full 


crop 


crop Quality not good.—[W om. “he 
Stuart, \ 


Notes from Other Sections 


Apple promise light, “’¢> of normal, 
weather bad during blooming season, 
Twenty Ounce fairly wd, Greening 
about He set, Baldwin bloomed light 
Lk. A. &., Phelps, N ¥ 

Bloom heavy. rain and cold weather 
interfered W rllination Crop 
about tH ‘ norm lity ood 
Spy pre ‘ (Fr. H. I 
Meshoppen, P 

Expect Ht) y? ion 
licavy bloom, t » set 
especi lv | \ Vin » be 
crop Fruit is 7) ' nd clean 
Little | t.—[W. O.. Daleville, Va 

Apple blossom ndant, I iw 
set we Ben Davis, Russet and 
Cireenit blighted badly \ crop 
promised Cc. A Wintrop, Me 

hloom bove normal, weather poor 
for etting of fruit ’ tinise consider- 
ably below normal Trees have rown 
vigor ‘ [Cc L G.., Farming- 
ton, Me 

Bloom normal, but apples blighted 
badly Crop light.—[J. H. W Au- 


burn, Me 


Cabbage Outlook igpnnasien 


b s is 


The 1 on ‘ ior ¢ rl ( 
good despite wet we ither snd: del iv 
of two to three weeks in transplant- 
ing of plants to the open field Extra 
effort w made in leading eastern 
fection notably New York, to in- 
crease acreage. American Agriculturist 
correspondents report an increase In 
some leading sections of 10 to Nor 
over last vear. The plants are start- 
meg off well except where the ground 


and trouble was 


is particularly heavy 
bbage mag- 


experienced with weeds, c: 


gots and flies. 

The promise in the middle west in 
Michican and Wisconsin is not so en- 
ccuraging for a large acreage. Cone 


men II Minn WMH vu HH MMrim mr Tn nn 


Chin Special Crop Reports 


i MO ie i 


Siderable resetting of plants was nec- 
essary on account of the late season. 
Cabbage pests were abundant. De- 
spite these conditions the plants are 
practically all in the fields and are 
Starting off in good shape. Timely, 
warm rains and sunshine in the last 
week or two forced the cabbage fields 
rapidly. 
\s Cabbage Growers Find It 
Acreage nearly double that of last 


year; an abundance of plants set under 
Very tavorable conditions. Indications 
are for a bumper crop.—[P. E. Lacy, 
Ontario County, N Y 

Owing to excessive rains, cabbage 
planting unusually late. Plants are 
being set under ideal conditions for 
gxood = stand. Acreage is increased 
ubout 25% over last year and a 25% 
better stand is promised; mostly do- 
mestic cabbage.—[E. L. W., Stanley, 
a 


Acreage much larger.than last year. 
Plants were plentiful; conditions good 


tor transplanting; increase in cabbage 
fully half greater. A bumper crop is 
rromised.—[B. A. M., Albion, N Y¥. 


Plants did not come up well; a third 
of the crop reset.—[W. K., Orleans, 
a 

Cabbage 
ground too 
promised CH. 


about half done; 
About normal crop 
L. ¢., Clarkson, N Y. 

Acreage for cabbage a little more 
than normal; about JO% of crop al- 
ready set. Rain held up eabbage and 
wus disastrous to crops except grain.— 
LJ. C., Niagara County, N Y. 


setting 
wet. 


Acreage about normal: plants poor 
and late; many yet to be set. Weather 
favorable.—[E. P., Tully, N Y. 

Acreage 10% above normal, trans- 
planting delayed by rain. Plants have 
been fine.—[L. W. A., Adams Basin, 
a Be 

Cabbage acreage above normal, 
plants not all transplanted as_ yet. 
Weather favorable, ground in some 
places too wet.—[W. B., Cortland, 
N ¥ 


Cabbage acreage 20% increased. 
Some trouble with plants growing on 
account of cold weather. Setting very 
late {[J. C. F.. McLean, N Y. 
larger than 


Acreage considerably 
last year. Plants not all set as yet, 
owing to wet weather. Weeds start- 
ing badly.—[G. F. D., Afton, N Y. 

Acreage in this vicinity above nor- 
mal condition, 90%, plants in good 
shape but late.—[A. K., Huron, O. 

Cabbage acreage about 70% of nor- 
mal, crop two weeks late. Plants 
good, rain needed to force the plants. 


LW. W. W., Clyde, O. 
Acreage is full normal, plants 
started out well.—[W. J. W., Green- 


ville, O. 


Good Apple Barrels Cost More 


Latest advices point to an increase 


of 5 to 15 cents above last year for 
first-class apple barrels depending 
upon quality and point of shipment. 
Dealers and cooperage concerns ac- 
count for the increase by the advance 
in price of cooperage stock and la- 
bor Dealers go so far as to suggest 
that prices will be higher later on, in 
view of the fact that the price of co- 


operage materials has tended upward 


Where farmers will do their own 
hauling and setting up, barrels are 
being delivered at 39 to 42 cents per 
shuck One New Hampshire concern 
will deliver barrels with either wood 
or iron hoops at 48 cents f o b ship- 
ping station. Another New Hamp- 
shire cooperage concern will deliver 
barrels at 50 cents each at the farm- 
ers’ receiving station. 

Notes from Country Points 


Apple bbls have been selling at Mie 


Price may vary according to fluctua- 
tions in value of cooperage material 
[W. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Apple bbls will be higher this sea- 
son [F. F., Cobden, Il. 

Price uncertain, probably about 
Jac, f ol [T. C. C., Toledo, O. 


Apple bbls with either wood or iron 
hoops will be 48c at our shipping sta- 


tion. Price of stock and labor is 
higher than last year.—[P. B. C., 
Nashua, N H. 

Apple bbls will cost Me delivered 
to farmers’ railroad stations.—[O. 
F., Brookline, N H. 

Apple bbls are 42c at factory, prom- 
ise to be more later on. Price of 
Stocks is going up.—[H. A. H., Sher- 
burne Falls. Mass. 

Price is 59 to 40c¢ p bbl according 








to haul. We pay Sie and haul the 
shucks.—{M. B. C, nsburg, W 


Va. 
Prices are 35 to We depending upon 
quality.—[J. C. C., Ranson, W Va. 
Chestnut and gum bbls with coiled 
elm hoops 40 to 45c p bbl, pime 35 
te 40c.—[P. C. G., Winchester, Va. 


Will Peaches Be Sacrificed ? 
The 


like 
ment’s 


peach crop will be something 
43,000,000 bushels, if the govern- 

; July 1 forecast is confirmed by 
actual harvest. Many things may oc- 
cur to materially reduce the crop. 
Even if the July promise is fulfilled, 
this year’s yield will be 10 to 15% less 
than the average crop of the United 
States for the four years 1911-5, which 
is officially stated as having been 49,- 
000,000 bushels. Growers have learned 
not to place much confidence in the 
official report on peaches, partly be- 
cause it does not discriminate between 
the commercial sections and the coun- 
try’s total crop. 

Already, however, much loose talk 
is indulged in by the daily press to the 
effect that peaches will be overabun- 
dant and such a glut on the market 
that consumers can get them at retail 
for canning purposes at 55 cents a 
basket. Such talk at this season may 
do irreparable harm to producers. 
They must organize to insist upon re- 
ceiving net at the orchard a return 
for their peaches that will at least 


“American Agriculturist, July 21, y 


cover cost of production. The 
creased cost of picking, contain, 
handling and transportation must 
be kept in mind. Any conspiracy } 
tween middlemen and consumer, 
knock down the price to prod) 

peaches and other fruits 
nipped in the bud. 

Fruit growers in Virginia, W est y, 
sinia, Maryland, New Jersey, Oh 
Pennsylvania, New York and y 
England bitterly resent the efforts 
ready under way to depress the py 
of peaches and other fruits. Amen 
can Agriculturist sees no valid exe 
for abnormally low prices, and yw. 
growers to be on guard. 


UCers 
Hiust 





At Cleveland, O, choice emy put, 
3744c p Ib, new apples $2.25@ 28 
hamper, home-grown strawberrRs 4 
4.50 p bu, cabbages 90c@1 p doz, Ty 
onions 1@1.25 p cra, green peas Tix 
1.10 p bu, potatoes 5.75@6 p 4 
sweet corn 40@50c p doz ears re 
hothouse tomatoes 1.50 P 10-1b bay 
home-grown wax beans 3 p bu, stay 
ard middlings 44 p ton, bran 343 
hominy 53.75, best timothy 16.50 


At Philadelphia, Pa, best cmy but 
sold at 42c plb, N Y full cream chee 
24'4c, nearby fresh eggs $10.S\) P 
doz case, live fowls 21@23c p lb, 
killed dry-picked fowls De. nal 
marrow beans 9.10 p bu, apples 44 
P bbl, potatoes 4@4.25, B 


_ bran 34) 
35.50 p ton, timothy 20.50@21 
1.921% p bu. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 eee Deepte Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is o is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one wor Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of the ryt yl week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB” “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at be above rem. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE =p 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of 
kind will be allowed under this A thus 
making a small ady as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AG 


RICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
VEGETABLB PLANTS shipped prepaid by 





mail or 


express. Danish Ballhead. Flat Dutch, Surehead, 
All Head. Copenhagen Market, Savoy, red cabbage. 
$1.65 thousand. 55¢ hundred. Beets and lettuce 
same price. Matchless, Stone, Earliana, Bonnie 
Best tomato, $2.50 thousand, 60c hundred. Cauli- 
flower and brussel sprouts, $4 thousand. 75e hundred 
All leading varieties pepper. egg. celery. parsley. 
asparagus plants. Good plants and safe delivery 
guaranteed Y L. SQUIRES, 


Catalog fre. H 
Good Ground, N Y. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Millions of Danjsh Balihead, 
Surehead, Succession, All Head Early, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market, Early Summer, $1 per 1000. 
Re-rooted plants (mass of fine new roots), $1.60 per 
1000; 500, $1. Snowball cauliflower, $3 per 1900; 
500, $2 Re-rooted, $4.50 per 1000; 500, $2.50 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart, White Plume celery. 





$2 per 1000; a $1.2 Re-rooted. $3 per 1000; 
500, $1.75 We ship “only good plant. F. W. 
ROCHELLB a SONS, Chester, N J. 

CELERY PLANTS—Whité Plume. Winter Queen, 
Golden Heart and Giant Pascal. All fine re-reoted 
plants, $3 per 1000; 5000, $14. Golden Self Blanch- 
ing (French grown seed), $4.50 per 1000 Cabbage 
plants—Surehead, BEnkhuizen Glory and Copenhagen 
Market, $1.30 per 1000. Re-rooted. $1.60 per 1000. 
Cauliflower plants—Henderson’s Snowball, 


$5.50 per 
1000 AUL F. ROCHELLE. Morristown, N J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
for spmmer and fall planting 
sumnier, Catalog fre. HARRY L. 
Ground Y. 





Pot-grown and runner, 
Will bear fruit next 
SQUIRES, Good 





M A C SEED GRAINS—Rosen rye. Red Rock and 
Perfection winter wheat, mammoth red clover seed, 
winter vetch. BDW. E. EVANS, West Branch, Mich. 


CABBAGB, CELERY, 
field. $1 1000, $8.50 
Bristol, Pa. 





plants, for 
SCHMIDT, 


cow beets, 


lettuce 
10,000, a € 





WOMEN'S W ANTS 


SPECIAL FOR $1.20 com | with order: Two gross 





ruit jar rubbera Cheice of Genuine Lightning, 
Mason, B Z Seal. Sure Seal, Ideal, or Wide Mouth 
rings, good quality Put up one dozen each in 
cartons Delivered by parcel post EK SWASEY & 
©O. Portland, Me, fruit and stone jars, canning 
supplies 

BEAUTIFUL SILK REMNANTS Send $1 for 
package of assorted sizes and colors Money re- 


funded if unsatisfactory, SUE l. BROWN, BD 1, 


Walden, N Y 
PATCHWORK—Send a dime 

Household package bright new 

WORK CO, Meriden. Ct. 


LIVE STOCK 
CALVES. Excellent 





for the old reliable 
calicoes. PATCH- 





RPEUISTERED JERSEY BUL BULL (¢ 





stock. Low prices HENRY LINGALIS, Greenville, 
N Y¥ 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufact 
ROY BROTHERS, Barnet, Vt. 











DOGS 
COLLIES— Handsome pedigreed puppies, also grown 
femala Bargain. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 
Pa. 
SHEPHERD PUPS at_ all tims, ARTHUR 
GLLSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENT 


FOR SALE—Milking machine. Two cow wit, g 
matic vacuum and netural air pressure type la 
class condition. Address E. H HEI; HOE, 
Seuth Arlingten, East Orange, N J. 





FOR SALB—One 8% h p Huber traction 
= ensilage cutter and blower; one ss 
chine. For particulars write F. - KIN 

51 Fourth Avenue, East Orange, N J. 


MISCELLANZt ZOUS 
HAY CAPS—Stack, k, wagon on and wee . 
Circulars, etc 


waterproof or plain 
4538 St Pauls A Avenue, Jersey City, NI 











DERBY, 
APPLE B. ~ Fg size, 
quality. Order now. es °- they can be 


SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


BEST STANDARD APPLE BARRELS 
shipment. ROBT. GILLIES, Medina, N yY. 


OUR HELP BUREA 


MALE HELP WANTED 

















WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. He is the best 
oyer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long 
jon rapid advance. yo of jobs open 
I will help you one. Write for my 


free “book DY822 teday. EARL HOPKINS. Wa 


ton, D C. 


FARMERS, 18 OR OVER WANTED—Men 
U 8 government jobs. $90 month. Hundreds 
cies. Common education sufficient. * Write i 
diately for free list of positions. FRANKLIN D 
TUTE, Dept E40, Rochester, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 











DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
perience, whe wish to work on farms. If you 5 
good, steady. man, write for an order 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
charge to employer or employee. “THE JE 


AGRICULTURAL 
New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SOCIETY, 173 Second A 








WANTED—<Agents to look after the interests 
American Agriculturist in your locality. whele 
part time. Liberal commission and a pe 
position. When writing. send names of two : ! 
business or professional men for referenc« 
Agency Department, CoMPal 


ORANCE JUDD 
NY 


315 Fourth Aveaue, New York City. } 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARI 


overlooking beautiful lake 
position with large company and has no 








income $500 4 
Owner has 








for farm. Only 1% miles to village; rich. d 
soil; southeast slope. $555 was received 
acres sweet corn near here, and potatoes are m0 
makers. 1000 apple trees and a Jot of p! 

{ ries, peaches and grapes; 25-cow pastu 
lake: estimated 500 cords hardwood ! 
timber; fine barn 57 x 60 silo; stat 
poultry house for 300 Reuxs running wate 
ings. To get immediate sale. going at +5000, 


For picture of the re - oun 
overlooking lake and village. see Our os 
Catalog.” Copy mailed free E. :* *STRON TF. 
AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street. New 


ELMHURST FARM—129 acres. Keep -5 He 











25 sheep, four horses; 143 fruit trees: fish 
stocked; excellent house, nine rooms. «utr 
with elms: barn 65x40; sheep, grain. ju! 
hog houses; dairy, steam separator. Perfect 
magnificent view Price. $5500, including. 
poultry and _ tools. CHAPIN FARM AG® 
Boston. Mass. [l'ustrated catalog postpe 
STETSON, owner, East Sumner, Me. 

A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA wi!) malt 


more money with less work. ou wil! live 
and better. Delightful climate. rich soil, low ? 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors: 
roads, schools and churches. Write for ow 
Joaquin Valley illustrated folders, free. 
GRAVES. Industrial Commissioner, 
1969 Ry Exchange, Chicago. 


SHORE FARM—Forty-two aseres: fertile sol: 


c 
ATASF 





equipment and tools; six room dwelling 
water; out-buildings: peir mules, cov. © 
ens: ard, berries; Ca, HL boating, 
bathing. Mile and half station. 

at once. Worth $1000 more — - 


ask Writ 
R BR 1, Westover, Md. 
T AM LOOKING FOR 
Sonn 





aipped farm 

a well a m4 Mast 

good i 
Send ption. and state -price 

SHAPTRO, 710 Rast 6th Street, New wirork “one 

OLD HOMESTEAD Pane of 100 acres for 

ig timber, & 


on state read. 
FANCHER, LaFayette, N Y, » 
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NEW YORK 
Legislature to Meet Again 


A proclamation summoning the leg- 
jslature into extra session on July 31, 
was issued last week by Gov Whit- 
man. While the proclamation contains 
no suggestion of the subjects to be 
considered, it is understood that the 
session has been called to enact state 
food control legislation. The opinion 
js current that the food control bill to 
be recommended for passage, will be 
along the lines of the measure intro- 
duced at a late hour in the regular 
session last May, but which was not 
forced through. Very likely the bill 
will be made to conform to the fed- 
eral measure. , 

Public hearings were promised be- 
ginning July 16 im Albany and later 
similar hearings in New York city. It 
js important that farm organizations 
follow these hearings closely and be 
prepared to express themselves when 
the bill is introduced. While many 
things are said in favor of the farmer, 
many pats om the back and many 
people telling him what a good fellow 
he is, nevertheless the fact remains 
that when it comes to legislation, a 
different story usually is to be told. 

Dominating factors in the food traf- 
fic are well organized and they are 
unanimous in seeking large produc- 
tion of food products, but without 
control in the distributing markets. 
These speculating interests want the 
selling end to be disturbed as little as 
possible so that they may continue to 
manipulate markets with a view of 
larze profits, im many instances of ex- 
tortionate profits, but they want plenty 
of legislation that will incite farmers 
to larger production, so that they can 
buy food products at a low price and 


yend them to consumers at a high 


price. iil 
‘sod control legislation that will es- 
tablish reforms in marketing are ur- 
gently demanded. If legislators will 
sense that farmers must receive just 
and reasonable prices, they will meet 
the situation of large production. A 
fair profit to producers will keep the 
world supplied with all the food re- 
quired. Let real market reform come, 
prevent extortionate profits of retail- 


ers, curtail the activities of the specu- 
jators, provide means of easy transit 
of food from farm to city and a long 


tep will be taken in food control. 








Fruit Growers’ Summer Trip 
ALVAH H. PULVER 
The New York state fruit growers’ 
association will this year hold its 


summer meeting, as previously an- 
nounced in American Agriculturist, 
in a five-day tour of the counties 
fronting Lake Ontario. Inspections 


will be made of the fruit and vege- 
table districts of that section. The 
tour will start August 7 in Oswego 
then take in Wayne county on 


county, 

‘August 8, Monroe county August 9, 
Orleans county August 10, and Ni- 
agara county August 11. The farm 
bureaus of each county will co- 
operate with the association in mak- 
ing the tours as instructive as pos- 
sible. Demonstrations and tests have 
been arranged for in each of the 
counties. At Sodus a big meeting will 
be held on the Sodus fruit farm, 
where Gov Whitman will address the 
association, after a basket picnic in 
the grove near the lake. 


There will be no repetition of the 
tests and demonstrations in the dif- 
ferent counties. Im Monroe county 
inspections will be made of fall and 


Spring spraying tests for the control 
of peach leaf curl; methods of con- 
‘rolling certain diseases of greenhouse 
plants and overhead irrigation and 


methods of gardening in the Ironde- 
quoit section. 


Crops Doing Nicely—Vegetables are 
doine nicely. Potatoes are being cul- 
tivated and some fields are shovel 
Plowed. Onions are doing well; many 
extra pieces planted by new growers. 
Oats are fine; large acreage.* Many 
fields of beans and corn look well. 
Caterpillars have left this section. 
Spraying of fruit trees will be dis- 
pensed with. Farm help is_ scarce. 
Just now farmers are looking for men 
in the hayfields.—[R. H., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 


Clinton Co—Pastures are good and 





Cows milking well. Many farmers 
have purchased milking machines to 
help out the labor problem. . Plenty 


of rain with prospects of a good hay 


Crop, which will net be harvested 
until mid-July, Other crops are com- 
ing on quite well considering lateness 


of se 


P bu. 


Schenectady Co—Egegs are T2c p doz, 


butter 32c p Ib. Hay has not risen in 
Price, market slow. Some farmers 
we haying. Most of the buckwheat 


ss Seen sowed. This year’s lambs 
— selling from $7 to $8 p head. Wool 

ache ‘ 

Tioga Farm Notes—A grange was 
warnnized at Newark Valley recently 
Bitter 60 farmers and their wives in 

endance, This is the seventh 






‘son, Potatoes have dropped to_ 


grange in the county, bringing the 
number in the state up to The 
Northern Tioga fair has been aban- 
doned this year. The Oswego fair 
will be held in Sept as usual. It has 
been a hard time to get in the crops 
ae the entire season.—[A. A. 
rew. 


OHIO 
Ohio Shortage of Labor 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Ohio farmers are confronted with 
a labor shortage. They are making 
appeals to bankers and business men 
and to the state employment agencies 
for the help. Farm hands are get- 
ting $2 to $2.50 a day with board; in 
some sections it is impossible to get 
men even at that high figure. The 
searcity of help developed particular- 
ly near Cleveland and Painesville, 
where $2.25 a day is being paid for 
high school boys. 

Just how many young farmers will 
be exempt from the draft cannot be 
determined. Owing to the delays in 
getting the mobilization camp ready 
it is not likely that the new army in 
Ohio will be called out before Septem- 
ber 1, maybe not until October 7. 
Ohio’s quota subject to draft is 571,- 
474; it is likely that one in 20 will be 
taken. 


Splendid Rose Show—The first rose 
show in this part of the state drew 
over 5000 people to Columbus, 0. 
About 2500 roses were on exhibit. 
Most of them were hybrids and many 
garden grown. The show was held 
under the auspices of the Columbus 
hort soc and the prizes furnished by 
this old organization. Prof W. Pad- 
dock is pres; H. Warren Phelps, vice- 
pres; Prof._W. C. Mills, treas; C. S. 
Derby, V. H. Davis and M. E. Lea, 
executive committee. So great was 
the success of the show this year the 
enterprise will be repeated again.— 
[Mary E. Lee. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Home Canning for Army 
Ww. N. B. 

Farm women in many of the coun- 
ties are planning to set aside part of 
their canned stuffs this year for the 
United States army. In Pleasants 
county many women will each put up 
at least a dozen cans of tomatoes, ac- 
cording to the government methods, 
to be sold to the army. State funds 
in the banks in the counties of the 
Eastern Panhandle, the commercial 
fruit district of the state, will be sup- 
plemented during the next few weeks 
with additional deposits, so that fruit 
growers in that section may readily 
finance plans for the picking, packing 
and marketing of the apple and peach 
crops. State Treasurer William S. 
Johnson is working out a plan for 
acditional funds to be deposited in the 
banks of those counties, to be utilized 
for the assistance of the fruit growers. 

City residents in counties where the 


_Schools are to be held are vying with 


each other to entertain the club girls 
in their homes during the period of 
the school. : 


Snyder Co—Crops look well, wheat 
crop better than expected. Farmers 


are making hay. Roads are good. 
Wheat is $2.25 p bu, oats 65c, rye 


$1.60, corn $1.50, bran and middlings 
$2.40 p 100 Ibs, mixed and rye chop 
$3 p 100 Ibs, flour $13.60 p bbl, but« 
ter 32c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, chickens 
18c p Ib, lard 20c p lb.—[O. D. S. 

New College Adviser—Nicholas 
Bohn of Kutztown, Pa, a graduate of 
the Pa state col, has been chosen farm 
adviser by the Carbon Co farm bu- 
reau. He will have his headquarters 
at Mauch Chunk, the county seat. His 
salary has been fixed at $1500. 

Value of War Gardens—Owing to the 
many “war gardens” Pa will probably 
have the largest potato, cabbage and 
bean crops in its history. It is believed 
the potato crop will exceed 30,000,000 
bus, as against 19,000,000 bus last year. 
Farmers increased the potato area 
tremendously, while large patches may 
be seen in the suburbs of every city 
and town. 

Milk Price Raised—The milk deal- 
ers of Shenandoah, a town of 30,000, in 
the anthracite coal field, raised prices 
to 6c p pt and llc p qt, while cream 
has been advanced to 30c p at. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cumberland Co—First hay is gath- 
ered. Harvesting wheat has begun, 
crop good. Early potatoes are prom- 
ising. Prices follow: Wheat $2.25 p 
bu, corn $1.80, potatoes $1.25, oats 75c, 
eges 38c p doz, milk 5c p qt, hay $15 
p ton, live calves $14 p 100 Ibs. 

Monmouth Co—First alfalfa cut, 
clover harvest begun. Corn and pota- 
toes are good. Help scarce. Milk 60 
p qt, butter 40c p lb, corn $1.75 p bu, 
Tye $2, wheat $3, hay $16 p ton. 








FOR SHORTAGE 
OF FARM LABOR 





won't be drafted. 





ten men can dig by hand. 
Hoover gets them all out of the 

f are delivered to one side. The Hoover 

attachment which delivers the 

Hoover Diggers are built to 


is are offset. 


ny beari B 

portant n; int. 

oye f -4 os ied ae 
te for t 

the full line of Hoover Potate 

Diggers. Ask for package P—37. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILL. 





A big shortage of farm labor this fall is inevitable. Be pre- 
Bring in a recruit that needs no training—one that 
Prepare to harvest your potato crop with a 


Hoover Potato Digger 


It is crop protection 


Not only does a Hoover Digger help to solve the farm labor 
shortage but it harvests your crop at less cost. 
a Hoover Digger and horses will dig as many potatoes as any 


tatoes in piles or in crates. 
ast. Built al- 
most entirely of steel and malleable castings. 
Elevator Potatoes do not roll 
back. This construction promotes separation. 
ings are used in all im- 


One man with 


id weeds 
a picker 


und—no waste. Stalks 
igger can be furnished wit 



























Here's the right outfit for work- 
ing up the culls into profitable 
cider. Suitable for individual and 
mefchant service. Ourcelebrated 
high pressure design with minute accu- 
rateconstruction, getsall th: 

juice with low operating ex- 

pense. Builtin sizesfrom 

15 to 400 barrels aday. 

60-page Catalogue 

rite today. 








Threshers, 
Implements. , 
deh for Catalogue. 














Late Cabbage Plants 


for immediate delivery. 


300 $1 postpaid or $1.25 
per 1000 not prepaid 
David Rodnay, Hartly, Del. 


| 





F AFTER HARVEST 
BUGGY BARGAINS * 


on my famous Split Fix 

Rickory boegice = sur- § 

prise .Buy your uggy 

“ope $08 to $40. y i 

vance later Think of itt You / ads een ae 

ca can buy « iponuine, world-famous ‘Re asia ‘ 


SPLIT HICKORY 


nteed 2 years, on 30 Daye 
sod Test. Just drop a tal and 
my Big, Catalog ®! 
styles at my’ ‘After v 
in Prices. Even if you don’t need 
® buggy until next ing, buy it 
. Write today. 











Look for the “Z” on 
the Name Plate 


Mac. 
‘Vy, To 


2 


5, 


—trouble-proof construction—gun 


fe stands for strength and simplicity ff 
Pp ite ~ 


barrel cylinder bore — leak-proof 
compression — built-in magneto— 


LHe 


quick starting—low first cost—low fuel 


cost—low upk 


—and every other necessary 


and desirable quality in engine construction. 


More than Rated Power— 
A Wonder at the Price 


In the “Z” you get Fairbanks-Morse quality at a 


popular price. 

ndable, efficient, econom- 
ical power within the reach 
of every farm owner. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.,) 


The Service You Get 
When You Buy From 
Your Local Dealer 


See poy ed qow dealer’s. | 
stands that 
absolutely satisfactory service. 





It puts de- 


Chicago 
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The Latest Markets 


LOUDEDUNOUEDNDERDUONUAANNAEAESHHEM,, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF 


ATT es 
PL 





GRAIN 





STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 
Cash or -~Wheat— ——Cornmn—, -—Oats— 
Spot 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 16 
ChioagO seeee 207 1.14 1.94% 81 ‘ 1 
Now York .e- - 2. 1 v1 8i% ws 
boston eeeeee =. “3 86 seg 
St Louis eeos 2.27 1.19 t ) 2 1 
Toledo = sevees 2.55 19 ‘ 2 
Minneapolis .. 2.59 4 ~% 41 
With the grain situation continued 
unsettled Operations in wheat wer 
limited, The market awaits adji len 
of the tederal food control bill hich 
has been so vigorou opposed tl 
irther delay seemed probable Also 
tendency ‘ ted to hold on 
for the moment pending é rue 
mored political,change in 1 rop¢ n 
the meantime tradin in ne t 
Vel small, buyel und sellers b« 
indecided in regard to probable 
es. Recent advices rep ontinued 
rood weiuther, helptul ol Inhi il 
nd harve n ol hé of hie- 
ent sal ot vuly W t we! lrac- 
onally her SMH GL p bu 
t Ch rhe radin nec ih 
. ' DALY > 140 
\ ce nt Oo prome- 
ng orn ! ‘ ( » yx on 
ol stron ! 
ixpo. n . 
on pre ‘ I ) ) 
net ! ountrie wi t i ( 
orn on tne l ore 
Tht! pt ( a 
( ca it ~ 
( t mri n 
‘ ces pite 
oro ea pooud I 1 
promised to ¢ hiarve On 
ount OL the ‘ rep 1 . 
ad te t t oi n ' ‘ t 
‘ ( el on liy 4 t : 1d- 
ral ¢ Us ‘ Oo old ‘ n 
ic pl 
ive quiet 1 « er ound 
'5 pt hte nt a ces im c 
‘ vy } est 
he market for bat . 
price haded Gia 
muoted { SI ( t Ll ( - 
feedin nad t xin . l 
he 1 et for ee4 er, 
moth old » 40, 


Unie 
dl 
j , 
“ \ 
Al 7 uu . 
Apples 
At New York, well selected new 
pples trom thfie outh were nm tall 
cemand, old ayy in I PI 
orthern Spy seid Sia aop bbl, ben 
Len 3@4.25, 1 dwin 4 ‘ ero 
new apples - ‘ ~=-) p bskt 
Jersey, Del and Md l@- 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, ontinued 
( tocks did not move ireely. 
“hoice muirrow be old at Pit » 
© it pea loo nh reed m 
L255 «red kidney Was.25, Imperial 
3 MO@? 13.79, cranberry 10.7- | 
choice Chilian green peas 10.00@ 11. 
bees 
At New York, market h been 
steadier for choice western Cf£ES} 
stock moved quits free Fresh 
xathered extras sold at 37 Se p doz, 
extra firsts 30 rice, nearby western 
hennery whites 41 @42c, browns oS 
40 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, under moderate to 
iberal supplic fresh = fruits sold 
ower; movement good Southern 
eaches brought $1.50@ 2.50 p ¢ t 
arrier, black and red cherric Ay 
Sde p S-Ib bskt, sour S@I2e p lb, cur- 
ant ll@i2e p qt, N Y strawberries 
a@ite, Del and Md blackberries 
aot N J raspberries 4@°5 ne 
huekleberris at! aon } ( - 
erric 11 loc, S C can ! rs 
To |} ndard e1 
Hay and Straw 
Neé York, 1 ‘ ] ! d 
ree n me demal » I 
it old i be am i ! a 
eh | ppin I M 14 
Ove Wy, rye 
Potatoes 
A determined — efl« ti : mer 
dewn the price of potat l- 
ved the official crop rey Tul 
forecast of 452,000,000 1 exceed 
1 the possible total in ted 
' our Orange Judd report J 
Should blight or « \ < prove 
erious, the total vield of e po- 
tatoes in the U 8S this se on: no 
wreatly exceed the average of recent 
vears, though, of course, it would be 
censiderably more. At the worst, how- 


ever, the crop will be more than 
last year’s short yield, because of the 
ircreased acreage. Quite an increase 
in the total crop of sweet potatoes is 
indicated. 

At New York, under lighter receipts 
market was firmer. Best Bermuda 
stock brought $4.50@5.50 p bbl, N J 
and Del 4.75@5.75, eastern shore 5@ 
6.50, Va 4.50@5.75, N C 4.50@5.00, 

Onions 
At New York, receipts of onions 





were less, market firm and shaded 
higher. Tex white sold at 75c@#1.50 
p bu cra, La and Ky 2@2.50 p 100-Ib 
bag, Del and Md white 1@1.0, N J 
white 1.25@1.50, Bermuda Wc@1.15 p 
pu cra. 

Poultry 

Trouble still continued with hand- 
lers of live poultry, who struck for 
more pay and better hours. The live 
poultry slaughtering houses were 
I eted by trikers. Efforts were 

ade to call out truck and motor 
drivers as well. 

At New York, live broilers were in 
liberal g at 34@35c p lb, 
live fo -@ Xe, LI ducks 
2=1@23 dressed poultry 
ontin weak. Fey broil- 
ers sok best fowls 24120 
2 ; rKkeys « ) We 

Vegetables 

At New York, under liberal receipts 

vexetables sold easier. Nearby aspar- 


agus brought $2.50@3.50 p doz bchs, 


ber $2 @ 2.50 p 100 behs, carrots $2.50, 
orn $1L.0@2 p cra, Md cucumbers 
bs V@L p bskt, L 1 cauliflower $1.25 

2p bbl, I timore abbages $1.25 

Op , Nearby orse-radish $4@7 
pm 14) ji N ¥ tate lettuce VO@50e p 
~-doz cra, N € lima beans 50c@$2 p 
bekt, L peas 75 $1.50, parsley 50@ 
7 N Y spinach 75c@$1, Del 
and Md tomatoes $1.25@2 p 3-bskt 

a, watercre $2 p 100 bechs. 

Wool 
ool market continues firm, trading 

n e ting possible government 
ontrol « wool ‘cy domestie fleeces 
ontinued to sell at }4@Tie p Ib, the 

ghest prices notably at Boston. In 
N Y, O xnd } les of small lots 
hictly went at G@72e. 


LIVE STOC K M. ARKETS 














LATES ‘ S FOR REST OFFERINGS 
( ! ‘ 1 R At 
ry € ! ~ -~ Sheep -—~ 
17 1916 7 H 1915 
qc? ! QA @e ) 
s ' 7.50 
i ( ‘ 10.25 800 
' ' 060 7.83 
xt 7.50 
| ‘ t ‘ 
ed ‘ nad « r except 
ol try i } < oa 
f! ‘ sun n ad. J er in 
‘ ‘ < f ¥ fell « 
ed PD Qe) 
< 1 to 1! tion h 
osed stron Lo I4 
nti ad light receipts : 
nged in price $8.25@13.7 
bs, ¢ de « Oo tion or on 
fed Pa cattle averaging 1495 
one t Vi steers, 1508 Ibs, Four 
t teers, 1270 Ibs, sold at 13.20, 
i 3s T@O.7 2 extra dry-fed 114 
100 LNO@S.S85, with verv few 
ler 475@5, a few extra fat D@D.25 
es have been in moderate receipt 
r a ood demand for all 
cle price ruled steady from start 
t Veals sold at 13@16.50 per 
CO Ibs 0@ 12.50, sk im-m Ik and 
ed s 10@°11, grassers MO@ 10. 
Sheep were in light wapely, good 
demand and steady the first half of 


e week, later declined a fraction in 
‘th lambs, closing steady. 
bs, on limited arrivals, advanced 


y i t opening, market ruled 
‘ r later in the week, closed firm 
t vith part of the advance still lost. 
Sheep (bucks and ewes) have sold at 
t lO per 100 Ibs, culls 4.50@5.50, 
lambs 14@17.35, culls 11.50. Closing 
top for lambs 16.90, 

Hogs opened firm to l5e higher, 
showed weakness later in the week, 
closing strong Light to fairly heavy 
1“ sold during the week at 15.506 
6.15 per 100 Ibs, roughs 14@14.25 

The Horse Market 

Receipts were liberal the past week 

nd th less attendance at the ave- 
bles; trading dragged some- 

ha generally weaker feeling 

long the ne and prices lower 

ONCE t to strictly choice workers. 
to goed heavy drafters quoted 

“0 @325 ea, with some fancy 

‘ ( asionally bringing higher 
200 @ 275, common to 

Oics econd-hand general purpose 
‘ ™)@175, old plugs and skates 
down t 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, there were re- 
ceived 150 cars of cattle, the bulk was 
of the gras kind, market was slow 
md ik top unchanged. Forty 
dcuble cars of hogs were received, 
market steady with last week's close 
Heavy, he mixed and mediums sold 
t $15.95@16. heavy Yorkers 15.5@ 
15.o7 eht Yorkers 15@15.™, . pigs 


14.530@15. "Twelve double cars of 
sheep, sheep steady 8@10.60, spring 
lambs er - at 11@156.25, yearlings 
@12.00, calves at 10@15.50. 

At ole N Y, there were received 
3500' cattle, market steady to strong 
on good grades, but butchering kinds 
10@15c p 100 lbs higher, common cows 
15@25c lower. Hog receipts were S800, 
pigs 25c lower, other grades 10@15c 
lower. Mixed medium and heavy hogs 
brought $15.85@15.90, Yorkers 15.75@ 
15.85, pigs 15. Sheep and lambs re- 
ceipts were 1000, spring lambs 50@ 75c 
lower, others up to l6c, yearlings 12.50 
@ldc, wethers 9.50@10, ewes 8.50@9. 

At Chicago, steers sold on a 
strong market, prices shaded 


best 
with 


higher at $12.75@13.95 p 100 Ibs, fat 
butcher cows 8.75@11.25, heifers 8.90 


@12, bulls 7.75@10.50. 


in good demand at 25c p 100 lbs high- 
er, choice calves bringing 10@15. Hog 
receipts were lighter, market 10@25c 
p 100 ibs higher, top selected butchers 
bringing 15.60@15.70, heavy butchers 
15.50, heavy shipping hogs 15.10 
good to fey pigs 12.60@15.90. 
Most grades of sheep sold steady, ewes 


Calves were 





declining 15@25c p 100 Ibs. Best 
we thers b rought 9@11, yearlings 8.50 

211.75, breeding ewes 9@16, choice to 
fey native lambs 15.50@15.75, range 


50 @ 16, 


THE D. AIRY MARKET 


lambs 15. 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. = 3814 4214 
1916... 2714 30 
IO1D.. x ae 28 27% 
1914. o7 ~ 26 2914 
Butter 
New York, there was little 
in the butter market, supplies 
ate. Very fey cmy ge r sold 





iOt.c p lb, extra 30% N Y 


state dairy 38% @3¥e, renovated extras 
36 @37 ladles 384@34'%4c, packing 
stock U@33iee. 

At Utica, N Y, there has been an 
advance in the price of butter, the 
best makes now selling at the cream- 


eries at close to 40c¢ p Ib. 
At Elgin, lll, cmy butter sold at 


oT}sec p lb. 


Cheese 

At New York, market was liberally 
supplied with exception of very fcy 
grades. Best flats sold at 244@246c p 
lb, twins 23% @24e, cheddars 4c, 
single daisies 244144 @24%ec, Wis whole 
milk twins 23!.@23%c, skim milk 

flats 17@18e. 
At Utiea, N Y, the ruling price for 
cheese was 254c p 1b, with the tone 
rket fairly firm. Owing to 


ot the mi 
the continued fine 
ures the yield of milk 
to the flush. 

At Watertown, N Y, 
10,000 bxs at 2c 
1 cent. 


of pas- 
ll up 


condition 
is still we 


the cheese 
p lb, a 


saies were 


deciine of 


Promise in Evaporated Apples 


Next fall and winter vaporatel 
apples may be in demand, The price, 
as reflected in the New York city 


market, is at the sams 


approximately 


level when the war began in 1914, 
and is considerably higher than in 


Ilo. In normal years the foreign 
trade has taken a large percent of the 


total output exports in 1915, amount- 
ing to over 33 million pounds, and in 
1916 to only 13 millions, Germany 


formerly took nearly half of the total 
exports, reselling to Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries. The war, of 
course, has changed the destination of 
the product, making domestic con- 
suimption largest. 





PREVAILING PRICE ON NEW YORK MARKET 
Year Jan1 Aprl Aug 1 Novl 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
= TE@TS gt @9% 
916 6%e7 5% @6% 5B4e@5% 6%@7 
1915 66% 7%,@7% Tele 
1914 S@S8%y 9%4@9% 9%@10 5% ess 
There is less than 1% increase this 


1916 in cigar leaf tobacco 
for the country, according to the 
government reports. The estimated 
acreage is 1,418,000. The condition of 
the crop July 1 this year is slightly 
below the same date last year, being 
86.8 of a 100 normal, as against 87.5 
one year ago. The 10-year average 
for July 1 is 82.5. The July 1 forecast 


year over 


for yield this year is 1215 million 
pounds, as against the Dee, 1916, 
estimate of 1151 million pounds. The 
yield per acre this year is estimated 
at SS) pounds, as against 78S pounds 
for the five-year period ending 1915. 
The Milk Market 
At New York, last week’s low tem- 


peratures left considerable milk sur- 
plus in the hands of dealers. They 
complained they were unable to man- 
ufacture at a profit owing to the high 
League rate for July. Consumers are 
beginning to complain of the rise in 
retail price for milk which took place 
on July 1. The League rates for July 
to the producer ef grade B (barn 
score 5) in the first league distriet 





American Agriculturist, July 21, 1917 


are $2.10 j 100 Ibs for 3% milk, 2.3) ee 
4.9c p qt for 3.6%, and 2.45 for 4%, 

The receipts of milk and cream. in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 4 
were as follows: 


Railroad Milk Crean 
Erie ...cccsescceeeeees 42,544 4197 
Susquehanna ......+--- 5,487 10 
West Shore ..eeeeeeeess 14,047 219) 


Lackawanna 68,930 4.729 


N Y C (long haul) ....139,499 5,154 
N Y C (short haul) 266210 Bt] 
GOeneee  .vicscacceoscse Oe 5,607 
Lehigh Valley ......... 49,896 2,394 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,910 3 
New Haven ccccccccese 5,215 157 


21,110 685 


Pennsylvania 
1,430 64 


Other sourceS ...e...+: 





Wetele .cvcsccaccssic tae Aa 


A Wonderful Dairy Record 


J. E Dodge, manager of Hood farm of 





Lowell, 


Mass, writes: Lass 83d of Hood Farm dropped he 
first calf October 2, 1913. From November 1, 1913 


she produced 10,991 pounds m Ik, 
dropped second calf March 4 
to March 4, 1916, 


to October 31, 1914, 
708 pounds of butter; 
and oom March 6, 1915, 










1915 he 
produced 14,524 pounds milk and 895 pounds 
butter. This. was the largest record made in sup 
Class C. The American Jersey cattle club award 


the 1916 gold medal to Lass 83d of Hood Fa 
champion of her class for the year. She d 
her third calf June 21, 1916. From July 1, ; 
to June 30, 1917, she produced 15,577 pounds milk 
954 pounds of butter—a total for three years ¢ 
41,093 pounds milk and 2558 pounds of butter. She 
is a good example of the Hood farm motto: Uuilit 
with a constituti 


early maturity, 
and proves a 


and useful life,” 
s have done, the wisdom of 
sticking to a definite 
produces large quant 


beauty and 
insures a long 
Hood farm cc 
on family lines and 
She pays because she 
milk and butter, breeds regularly, 

Lass 83d of Hood Farm ranks with many of the 
great Sophie’s Tormentor cows who have demonstrated 
the value of this blood by producing excetionally 
large quantities of milk and butter, year after year, 
and passing on these qualities to succeeding genera- 
tions. Lass 83d of Hood Farm is the sixth daughter 
of Hood oon Torono 60326 to make over 900 pounds 
butter in a year. 








wins gold medals 








Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will by 
printed under this heading in one line without chargy 
if the information reaches this office two weeks @ 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much ip 
advance as possible. 

Inter apple shippers’ assn, 
Society of American florists, 


New York city, Aug 15-1? 
New York city, Aug 21-8 


Ninth annual convention Southern commercial cwrgress, 
New York city, t 13 
National dairy show, Columbus, O, Oct 18-27 


Assn of agri col and stations, Washington, D 
Nc 
state grange, Parkersburg, W Va, 
Williamsport, Pa, 
Dayton, O, Dee 11- 
Syracuse, N Y, 


W Va 
la state grange, 
O state grange, 
N Y state grange, 








THE E RIGHT 
BOX ani Chicks 


Easy ta pack, come 

















flat, do not break 
the eggs. Ship any 
distance. Write 
for prices. 
TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I. New York 














Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


America’s test authority on 
om and how to treat them. 
ginator of the world-famous 
Gageent’s Dog — 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 
Dept. 104 Richmond, Va. 











STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


=n HUALNLUUSIVUSRIUALELGSUGONONOEOOOOAOESL 111 
_Dorsets -and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 
also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 
“UAAUOLNMANO UU TUHMEAE TUM 


Pinehurst Shropshire 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


LIVE 





jase 








erent 





the best. Send for catalog. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farm$ 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 











We have pone very choice yearlings of both sexes Ly 
sate. J registered) stoc ARTHUR 8S. DAV 
“Three 3 ridge Farm,” Chili Station, NY. 
AUCTIONEERS 
At World’s Oricinal and Greatest School an Se 
indenendent with no capital invested. Every Deane 


the business taught in five weeks. Write today for 
catalog. Jones Nat’! Schoo! ef Auctioneering. Prete 
Sacramento Blvd, Chicago. DL - Carey M. Jon’ 
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Cream Suffolk Hors 
| cherom, Doge or Suffo 
; 4,187 eet stop high cost of farming? 
10 Buy your tetallions and mares now 
219 and save money. 
4.79 TATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB 
| Sime wT aula, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
! a a | 
007 
23% ioapent . 
0 Sal gtailion “an ry 
157 or =. uaa two im- 
685 
i ouford L. Miller, Claverack, New York 
eee 
2,230 _ Percheron stallion, coming four, black and a sure 
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;oRSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 











SWINE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





* 15 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


ai 








Why Not Try 














; a ton 


six, 1600 
ome pred stallion, 


"Prices right. 


horse, extra heavy bone Dapple gray, 
0. broke to work; # good sure 3 
ee one of the best in the 
FPF. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


OR SALE— —REG. PERCHERON STALLION 
yrs. old, color chestnut- -brown, 1600 Ibs., a proven 
Works, kind and true, a or double En- 


t. agriculture No. 608. und. No reasonable 
fused. Alex N. Smith, Monroe, Orange Co., N. Y¥. 


Shetland Ponies 








head to select from. Special prices on colts for 
ugust and September. Dept. D., The Shadyside 
North Benton, Odio. 


‘arms, 


Berkshire Gilts 


Bred to.our Grand Champion Boars. 
Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor. 


Hood Farm; Lowell, Mass. 
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LARGE BESESHIBES AT HIGHWOOD 
Cc, a : North Branch, Mich. “Over a 
vear ago jouspe «@ boar 


you. 

a good one that | now want a sow v 

be made to roan 1,000 pounds.” “We. have sold many 
boars that weighed 1,000 pounds at maturity. 

H. C. & H. B. HABPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 

HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY. PA. 


SUCCESSOR’S. 
SUCCESSOR. 
now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; = 
dam a = mete to Longfellow’s Double. We 
am 3 ine miedo Gael ty Date Basen Oth 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW IONDON, OHIO 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shelito You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D M3 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 

















B.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


ively) pedigreed. 
mth originaters of the justly celebrated 
weaale etral >. —_ doubt the most beautiful 





pmeien 
We 
puarely and give you just what you pay for. Sand 
for catalog 
overdale Poultry Farm, F.J.DeHart, Cortland, N. Y. 
| + and ~ Poke pe ice 


CHICK honey back for for dead 


ones as far as oe. Texas and Maine, 

. Last ag ~~~ gt ~ Pam phiet free. 

geme KNOLL HATCHERY C. M. Lavvesr, 
rop., Box 26, MeAlisterville, Pa. 


HICKS 15e each, $13 


120 per 1000. Silver, White and Columbian \ 

C. 8.1L Reds. Ronen Indian Bunoer 

2c, $20 per 100, June and July deliveries. 

LDiiAM pou LTBY FABMS B33 Phoenixville, Pa. 
Special prices for @ short 


BABY CHICKS tine Quality S. C. White 


ms er bundred. Rock and Red —— $10.90 
De za Prompt delivery. Send us r order. 
. R HUMMER & CO, - CHTOWN, N. J. 





* 





Pee 100 





Hampshtres 


Pigs any age, bred 
gilts for fall farrow. 
Free circular. Regis- 
tered Guernsey bulls. 
Lecust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 


O.1.C. Spring Pigs 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Order * 
WHITE HOMESTBAD, BE No.1 Cincinnatus, N. 


O. I. C. Purebred Sows for Sale 


Also service boar. Four bred to farrow in fall, three 
young ones, unbred. Fine stock. 

MOHEGAN FARM, Box U, PEBKSKILL, 
Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Weayville, N. Y. 











N. Y. 








HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Chester White sow, bred to farrow first litter about | 
September 1. First check $36 takes her. 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATEBR, N. Y. 


m!Hor Sale ss 





POLAND 
CHINAS. |S: aang and fell 
a few 


ore Prices right. 
GRAFTON. 





GBRORGE SPRAGUE. BEoute 2. OHIO 
LISTEN, HEAR YE 
Have you bought one of my Begistered Type Poland 


Pi et? They are the H oo for sale. 
Write fo rpeloes, ete. G. B. HALL FARMD AL E, OHIO 





és, 13 $1 .00—30 $2. GO zter-"G 


ottes, Rods, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 19 varistios. “ihe 
Brahmas, Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. oe five 
’ experience. Catalog. Sam K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pean 


70 Thorough-Bred White Leghorn Hens 
burteen months old. PA 5 cocks. Portion of stock 


om Ferris Farm. 
EORGH A. 7 a - HAMMOND, N. Y. 


om Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
world’s champion layer. chicks 


pedigree b 
d eggs. Booking orders now. Get 4 money- 
og stock, DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. Y. 


HICKS $8.00 ) per 100 


Express prepaid. 
MPIRE POULTBY FARM, 


pecial Sale } 


— ns Sas 











“Guwane N. ¥. 





Laying White Muscovy ducks, 
25 each. 100 S C Wh Leg- 
April hatehed Leghorn — 75e. 

di breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 

n ‘sou DER Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


~ 








80 MANY ELEMENTS 1c into the shipping of 
m by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
rsubscribers that the publishers of this paper 4 
uarantes that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
en, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
Ye shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
liewing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


Berkshires == 
of Size and Quality 


The bx boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight 
_! Ibs. 7 months of age, was bred and 
eveloped by us. When you want the best 


and want them big write to 
C. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 














INCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 


SERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
foe Dey 3 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master- 


, Dom. Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
Write for nin individuals and are from large stock. 


8 HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 








Penshurst Berkshires 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest Big A the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS Box 198 WILMINGTON, 0. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
a ee eg 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Boss Co.. Ohio 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 

















Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Wleconsin Experiment 





Prof. 


Carlyle ef the 

Station asserts that “It will be readily seen that 
the Holstein cow has the ability to digest coarser 
feeds and work them over to a better advantage 
than Jerseys and Guernseys, and this is a strong 


point, in which I contend that the Holstein has 
a great advantage over any of our smaller breeds, 
and it is a point which ig going to appeal to 
the farmer in the future far more than it has in 
the past.” There’s big money in the big ‘‘Black 
and White” Holsteins, 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Bookleta 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F, L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 











SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 


% Holstein heifer calves $15 
to $20 each, express paid in 
lots of 5. 40 high grade Hol- 
stein heifers being bred to 31- 
Ib. bull $50 each. 1 carload of 
registered cows due in 1 
carioad of registered heifers. 
Registered bulls, and high 
cows, 


GAN, __- : 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. 
and freshen 








TULLY, N.Y. 











heavy milkore. If you want one cow, or several 
loads, it will pay you to visit 





East River 
Grade Holsteins for sale 
» good size and 


100 Fall Cows ™*j,:": 99,22, 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 





Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer «s)yes 
Begistered Bull Calves and Sorvice Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


Bell *phone 14F 5 . 
and McGraw 43 F 2 Cortland, N. Y. 








Gaovecunen cavers senersssrscvsnnnenarnannevnes sees sens evernneneses nverens 0 venncesvomserereasscoreessveetenal 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


















%— Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$20 each in lotsof 5. 2 carloads 
high grade cows, fresh or close 


springers. 2 carloads yearling and 


2-year-old heifers 1 carload 
choice young registered cows. 1 
carioad registered heifers not 


bred. Registered bulls of all ages, 
from $25 up. 2 % heifer calves 
and registered bull calf for $75. 
20 registered heifer calves priced 


to sell. Situated in the very heart of the Holstein 
cogatry. Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 
Office 31% Main St., "Phone 1547 Farm 13-F- 

©. W. ELLIS, JB., CORTLAND, N. Y. 





BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN gene 7 
|| Vanderkamp Farms 3%'sis 


KING SEGIS is the only Holstein Pull at 5 years of A 





to have a 30-1b. Jr. 3yr. : ldand a 21-!b. yearling daughter. 
He has now—at six years of age—24 A. R. O. daugh- 
ters; @ junior 4-year _ pene h 85 Ibs.; a 2-year- 
old with 28.55 Ibs.. earling with 22.14 Ibs 


and a 
WE HAVE TWO. OF HIS BULL CALVES LEFT 
= SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
three months. Write us for deseriptions and prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually anc Free from Disease 
F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


$125 Holstein Bull 


BORN NOVEMBER 23, 1916, $125 


Sir Change 147549, a 33-Ib. 





Sire, ling Hengerveld bull 





Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 184870, A. R. O. as 
a junior three-year-old 20.287 butter in 7 days, 83.525 
in 30 days. This cow is a daughter of Tidy Abbe 
kerk Prince and is sister to ¢ 10-Ib. cows This 
young bull is well grown, a s; plee iid individual, tuber 
culm tested, and guaranteed ’ tight in every way. 
P rice $125 

Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co.. N. ¥ 


Fred A. Blewer, 





menus tnanrEneTNas ravesnens tnntay tusanens 


Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


ye. ante cows due in oety and 
Carload " Every one a good on = 
80 extra fine 2 -year- — a heifers, due this f fall and = 


winter with Ist calf, 
“gistered stock also for sale. 
J. A. LEACH 


Mn Gee 


en § 


CORTLAND, N. 


Leererneenere " srergeenine 






unermat 








prs ey 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
= an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
= tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 


> B. H. KNAPP & SON, —_— N. 


mus cele 


Sidencie Bull Calf 


Born May Ith, 1917. 

Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average records of 
dam and sire’s dam 595.65 lbs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs. butter 30 
Dam, Farmstead Paladin Lass, A. B. AS record 
at 2 yrs. 16 days old, 53.6 lbs. milk 1 day, 1 Ibe. 
. 16.79 Ibs. butter 7 days. Her dam, 35. St Ibs. 
butter, granddam, 17.85 Ibs. butter. Price, registered, 
transferred and crated, $65. 
BRADLEY FULLER, - - UTICA, N. Y. 


$200 Buys a Pair of 


Registered Holstein Heifers *24 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


two months old. Delivered, express prepaid, any- 
where. Safe arrival guarant 

ee POINT STOCK er co., a 
Box Cortland, 


ana pees cennnegie neta) 
































/&, , “anything you want in Holstenue. © 
for this high-class youngster. A 
thoroughbred Holstein bull by 


Ormsby Jane King, son of the 


cow in the worid, _— Oatka Bernie Barn 

veld. with her fine record of 19.871 Ibs. of butter and 

523.8 Ibs. of milk in 7 days. This young bull is beauti- 
fully | marked. 0 one-half white in color, and is bound to 

nt of himself. He is a good individual all 

We om own his dam, and after she freshens the next 
young son is going to be worth a lot more money. 





owe. 
her 


Country Life Farm) 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull calf. bornin October, 
1916. He is a half-brother to ; Ormsby Jane King, 
the $20,000 bull. His dan record of over 
= 18 pounds butter in s This is a nice, ¢ 
= Straight calf, about evenly ked. Here is your 
= chance to get a half-brother the $20,000 bull 
= for $100, crated f. o. b. cars here, with ail papers, 


: H. H, WHEELER, West Winfield, N. Y, 


frceeeien eA Aaa ress (oncsnenenesss sauamammnad 


GradeH ee 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


‘75 Grade Holstein Heifers j 
Two and one-half years old 
GRADE HOLSTBRIN HEIFERS f: 
: six months to one and one-half years< sid 
E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Priced for Immediate SALE 
2 sons of Ormsby Jane King 


$200 buys a two-year-old son of Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac mut of 

A. R. O. daughter of Earl Korndyke. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR.. CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for a limited number for Septomber, 
October and November delivery. 


R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 





sate Holstein Bull Calf 
Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673 Born Dec. 7, 1916 Dan has 


25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. 
FRANK MUBRAY. 


A good individual. 
WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calf 
Good individual, \% white. Grandson of King of 
Pontiacs. $35. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N 





tha 
Y. 





Two Holstein Bulls, one from a 16-lb. 2-year-old and ome 
from an 18-lb. cow sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac Sth, 
whose dam averaged 4% fat for the year with nearly 20,. 
milk ; and 34 Ibs. butter for 7 daya. Price each. 
ideal Dalry Farm, brown Bros., Canton,N.Y .. St. Law.Co 











THE « 


Guernsey ‘Bull 


makes himself known by his offspring at once. 
prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most a 
producers of cream and butter. 

Buy one and be convinced 
Bulls out of A. B. stock sired by the best bulls of 


New England. 
UPLAND FARMS 


Benj. F. Barnes, Ipswich, Masa, 





Terre rece eee isitetnnvernty 


i Brooklawn San 


GUERNSEYS. 


= We have for sale a few choice bull calves by Belsire : 
= 18645, one of the best individual bulls of the breed i 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices ¢ 
gladly sent on request. ; 
BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, E — | 


nue sree 


Jersey Bull ‘alse 


dancer eras erencenerecereonennte 


rr tal 








Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and largs 
producers. For quick sale, they will b» priced very 
reasonable, 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 








FOR SALE! 
We are offering for sale a bull calf, sira Netherhalt 
True to Time, Imp., t of Loletta’s Pride, an 
A. R. cow who just cx leted record of 12,800 Iba, 
of milk, being milked twice daily 
Also @ few other bull calves out of A. R. cows 
and several well-bred heifers 
Correspondence solicited and given prompt attention 
DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT, PA. 
THOMAS'W. CLARK, Mer. 





Write PINE GROVE FARMS, Elma Center, N. Y., for further 











HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 


"ae Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 























spring pigs with size and quality from large litters. 
“ow. PENSHURST FARM, Nerberth, Ps. 


DALE FARMS 
F. P, Saunders & Props., Cortland, N. Y¥. 
Office, 50 Clinton Are, Tel. 116 or 476M 





Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 


The farm where they are better than the average of the 
breed. No stock for sale. Watch this space for future 
announcements. MILTUN W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N ¥ 


NOTHER ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


Bull calf, born January 30, 19 A_ beautiful 
individual, sired by vINDEEN® PRIDE JOHANNA 
KORNDYKB, son of Finderne Pride Jobanna Bus, 
36.87 pounds butter in seven days, 36.04 in ceven days 
eight months after calving (world’s record); 1470. 3 
poun year. Calf is from a 24-pound three- 
ter of King Segis, and she from 
a poun: ear-old dam. $300 takes him 
Write or wire AT ONCE. 

Cc. L. AMOS, - - - SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 


offers for | at an extremely reasonable price the 
registered Jersey bull Bella’s Golden Knight 146825, 
dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great son of Gam- 
boge Knight, tho greatest butter bull ever imported. 
His iam is a tested cow with largo udder and teats. 








This b well grown and right in cvrery way. 
Write quick for price and full particulars. 
Ww. Manager, - . PAOLL, PA. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born need 13, 1916. 
—y-y XC a double of 
tiac Bon 





J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y, 


tine Bon ath ase aig We 
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Phyllis Accepts—IV 
HOULD SHE he put it to here 
self crudely should she wait 
long, hard, closed-in years in the 
faith she would learn to be ab- 
solutely contented, or that some man 
she could love would come to the 
cheap boarding house, or little church 
she attended occasionally when she 
was not too tired, fall in love with her 
work-dimmed looks at sight, and 
marry her? It had not happened all 
these years while her girlhood had 
been more attractive and her person 
ality more untired. There was scarcely 
a chance in a hundred for her ota 
kind lover-husband and ich dear 
picture-book children as she had seen 
Eva Atkinson convoyins 

She lifted her head and cast an al- 
most frightened look De Guen- 
thers, aiting courteously tor her de- 
cision In reply to t! look, Mr De 
(;uenther be n det: 
about the mone ! H ime 
and the busine ‘ ‘ he con- 
trac enera Ss l n- 
tive ° \ll th < d- 
anship, li nar n 
Eiving-up < ! ‘ ni 
bor vanted and e hope 
and dreams! 

Phy ‘ did 
when ‘ 4 t problen 
to be olved 

\fter l he 
Said Ih ] kK ¢ oman 
whe lett money ( f 1 her pet 
dog very much the ame Ly 

Did you? Did you, dear asked 
Mrs De Guenther, beaming. rhen 
you think you will do 

The Liberry Teacher rose, and 
equared her straight young shoulders 
under the worn net waist 

“If Mrs Harrington thinks T'll do 
for the situation” she said gallantly— 
and laughed again 

“It feels partly like going into a 
nunnery and partly like going into a 
fairy-story,”” she said to herself that 
might as she wound her alarm “But 
-I wonder if anybody's remembered 
to ask the consent of the groom! 

He looked like a young Crusader on 
a tomb. That was Phyllis’s first im- 
pression of Allan Harrington. He 
talked and acted, if a moveless man 
can be said to act, like a bored, 
spoiled small boy. That was her 
second. 

Mrs Harrington, fragile, flushed, 
breathlessly intense in her wheelchair, 
had vet a certain resemblance in 
vcice and gesture to Mrs De Guenther 

a resemblance which puzzled 
Phyllis till she placed it as the mark 
of that far-off ladies’ school the had 
attended together. There was also a 
graceful, mincing white wolfhound 
which, contrary to the accepted no- 
tion of invalids’ faithful hounds, 
cidn't seem to care for his masters 
darkened eck-room at all, but fol- 
lowed the one inny spot in Mrs 
Harrington's room with ’ wistful 


persistence It was such a small spot 
for such a long wolfthound that was 
the principal thing which impressed 
itself on Phylli frightened mind 
throughout her visit 

Mr: De Guenther convoyed her to 
the Harrington house for inspection a 
couple of days after she had accepted 
somcone'’s proposal to marry Allan 
Harrington (Whether it counted as 
her future mother-in-law’s proposal, 
or her future trustee's, she wa never 
sure The only sure thing wa that 
it did not come from the groom.) She 
had borrowed a half-day from the 
future on purpose, though she did not 
want to go at all But the reality was 
not bad; only a fluttering, emotional 
little woman who clung to her hands 
and talked to her and asked useless 
questions with a nervous insistence 
which would have been nerve-wearing 
for a steady thing, but was only piti- 
ful to a stranger 

You see strange people all the time 
im library work, and learn to place 
them, at length, with almost as much 
accuracy as you do your books The 
fect that Mrs Harrington was not 
jong for this world aid not prevent 
Phyllis from classing her, in her men- 
tai card-catalog, as a very perfect 
apecimen of the Loving Nagger She 
was lving back, wrapped in some- 
thing geray and soft, when her visi- 


ters came, looking as if the lifting of 


her hand would be an effort. She was 
evidently pitifully weak. But she 
had, too, an ineradicable vitality she 
could summon at need She sprang 
almost upright to greet her visitors, 

hand out to each, an eager flood of 


words on her lips. 

“And you are Miss Braithwaite, 
that going to look after my boy?” 
she ended. Oh, it is so good of you— 
I am so glad—I can go in peace now. 
Are you sure¢ sure you will know the 
minute his attendants are the least 
bit negligent? I watch and watch 
them all the time, I tell Allan to 
ring for me if anything ever is the 
least bit wrong—I am always begging 
him to remember. I go in every night 
and pray with him—do you think you 
could do that? But I always cry so 
before I'm thYTrough—I cry and cry— 
my poor, helpless boy—he was_ so 


strong and bright! And you are sure 
youv are conscientious—— 

At this point Phyllis topped the flow 
ot Mr: Harrington's conversation 
firmly, if sweetly. 

“Yes, indeed,” said 
“But you know, if I'm 
(uenther can stop all my 
It wouldn't be to my own 


she cheerfully. 
not, Mr De 
allowance. 
interest 


not to fulfill my duties faithfully.” 

‘Yes, that is true, said Mrs Har- 
rington. “That was a good thought of 
mine, My husband always. said _ I 
was an unusual woman where busi- 
ness was concerned.” 

So they went on the principal that 
she had on honor beyond working for 
vhat she would get out of it! Al- 
though she had made the suggestion 
herself, Phyllis cheeks burned, and 
she was about to answer sharply. 
Then somehow the poor, anxious, 
loving mother’s absolute preoccupa- 
tion with her son struck her as righi 
ifter all. 

Arrangements 

“Tf it were my _ son,” thought 
Phyllis, “I wouldn’t worry about any 
strange hired girl's feelings’ either, 
maybe. ld just think about him. 


I promise I'll look after Mr Har- 


rington’s welfare as if he were my 
own brother!” she ended aloud im- 
pulsively. “Indeed, you may trust 
me.” 


“T am—sure you will,” panted Mrs 
Harrington. “You look like—a good 
girl, and—and old enough to be re- 
sponsible—twenty-eight—thirty?” 

“Not very far from that,” 
Phyllis serenely. 

“And you are sure you will know 
when the attendants are neglectful? 
I speak to them all the time, but I 
never can be sure. . . . And now 
you'd better see poor Allan. This is 
one of his good days. Just think, 
dear Isabel, he spoke to me _ twice 
without my speaking to him this 
morning!” 

“Oh—must I,” asked Phyllis, dis- 
mayed. “Couldn't I wait till—till it 
happens?” 

Mrs Harrington actually laughed a 
little at her shyness, lighting up like 
a girl. Phyllis felt dimly, though 
she tried not to, that through 1 all 
her mother-in-law-elect was taking 
pleasure in the dramatic side of the 
situation she had engineered. 


said 





Margaret Widdemer 


“Oh, my dear, you must see him. 
He expects you,” she answered al- 
most gayly. The procession of three 
moved down the long room ‘toward a 
door, Phyliis’s hand guiding the 
wheel-chair. She was surprised to 
find herself shaking with fright. Just 
what she expected to find beyond the 
door she did not know, but it must 
have been some horror, for it was 
with a heart-bound of wild relief that 
she finally made out Allan Harring- 
ton, lying white in the darkened 
place 

A Crusader on a tomb. Yes, he 
looked like that. In the room's half- 
dusk the pallor of his still, clear-fea- 
tured face and his long, clear-cut 
hands was nearly the same as_ the 
whiteness of the couch-draperies. His 
hair, yellow-brown and waving, flung 
back from his forehead like a crest, 
and his dark brows and lashes made 
the only note of darkness about him. 
To Phyllis’s beauty-loving eyes he 
seemed so perfect an image that she 
could have watched him for hours. 

“Here's Miss Braithwaite, my poor 
darling,’ said his mother. “The young 
lady we have been talking about so 
leng.”’ 

The Crusader lifted his eyelids and 
let them fall again. 

“Is she?” he said listlessly. 


“Don’t you want to talk to her, 
darling boy?" his mother persisted, 
half out of breath, but still full of 
that unrebuffable, loving energy and 
insistence which she would probably 
keep to the last minute of her life. 

“No,” said the Crusader, still in 
those empty, listless’ tones. “Td 


rather not talk. I’m tired.” 

His mother seemed not at all put 
out. 

“Of course, darling,” she said, kiss- 
ing him. She sat by him still, how- 
ever, and poured out sentence after 
sentence of question, insistence, im- 
pleration, and pity, elicitng no answer 
at all. Phyllis wondered how it 
would feel to have to lie still and 
have that done to you for a term of 
years. 


Presently Mrs Harrington’s breath 


flagged, and the three women went 
away, back to the room they had 
been in before. Phyllis sat and let 


herself be talked to for a little longer. 
Then she rose impulsively. 

“May I go back and see your son 
again for just a minute?” she asked, 
and had gone before Mrs Harrington 
had finished her permission She 
darted into the dark room before her 
courage had time to fail, and stood 
by the white couch again. 

“Mr Harrington,” she said clearly, 
“I'm sorry you're tired, but I’m afraid 
I am going to have to ask you to lis- 
ten to me. You know, don’t you, that 
your mother plans to have me marry 
you, for a sort of interested head- 
nurse? Are you willing to have it 
happen? Because I won't do it un- 
less you really prefer it.” 

The heavy white lids half-lifted 
again. 


“I don’t mind,” said Allan MHar- 
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* You Know, Your Mother Plans Me to Be a Sort of Head Nurse ?” 


American Agriculturist, July 21, 


The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story 


1917 


rington listlesly. “I suppose you are 


quiet and trustworthy, or De Guep. 
ther wouldn't have sent you. It wij 
give mother a little peace and jt 
makes no difference to me.” 


He closed his eyes and the subject 
at the same time. 

“Well, then, that’s all right,” saig 
Phyllis cheerfully, and started to go 
Then, drawn back by a sudden, nery. 
ous temper-impulse, she moved back 
on him. “And let me tell you,” sho 
added, half-laughing, half impertj. 
nently, “that if you ever get into my 
quiet, trustworthy clutches you may 
have an awful time! You're a very 
spoiled invalid.” 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 


Big Timber 
The Conclusion—X XIX 


E THREW his weight on the 
wheel, sending it hard over, 


The cruiser still had way on; - 


the momentum of her ten. 
ton weight scarcely had slackened, 
and she answered the helm. Out of 
the deceptive thickness ahead loomed 
the sharp, flaring bow of another 
forty-footer, sheering quickly, as her 
pilot sighted them. She was upon 
them, and abreast, and gone, with a 
watery purl of her bow wave, a sub- 
dued mutter of exhaust, passing so 
near that an active man could have 
leaned the space between, 


“Sufferin’ Jerusalem!” Barlow re. 


peated, turning to 6tella.” Did you 
see that, Mrs Jack? They got him.” 
Stella nodded. She, too, had seen 


Monohan seated on the after deck, his 
head sunk on his breast, irons on his 
wrist. A glimpse, no more. 

“That'll help some,” Barlow grunt- 
ed. “Quick work. But they come 
blame near cuttin’ us down, beltin 
along at ten knots when you can’t see 
forty feet ahead.” 

An empty beach greeted them at 
Tumbling Creek. Reluctantly Stella 
bade Barlow turn back. It would soon 
be dark, and Barlow said he would 
be taking chances of piling on the 
shore before he could see it, or get- 
ting lost in the profound black that 
would shut down on the water with 
daylight’s end. 

Less than a mile from Cougar Bay, 
the Waterbug’s engine gave a_ few 
premonitory gasps and died. Barlow 
descended to the engine room, hooked 
ap the trouble lamp, and sought for 
the cause. He could not find it. Stella 
could hear him muttering profanity, 
turning the flywheel over, getting an 
occasional explosion. 

An hour passed. Dark of the Pit 
descended, shrouding the lake with a 
sable curtain, close-folded, impene- 
trable. The dead stillmess of the day 
vanished before a hot land breeze, 
and Stella, as she felt the launch 
drift, knew by her experience on the 
lake that they were moying ofishore. 
Presently this was confirmed, for out 
of the black wall on the west, from 
which the night wind brought stifling 
puffs of smoke, there lifted a yelolw 
effulgence that grew to a red glare as 
the boat drifted out. Soon that red 
glare was a glowing line that rose 
and fell, dipping and rising and waver- 
ing along a two-mile stretch, a fiery 
surf beating against the forest. 


Down in the engine room Barlow 
finally located the trouble, and the 
motor took up its labors, spinning 


with a rythmic chatter of valves. The 
man came up into the pilot hous% 
wiping the sweat from his grimy face. 

“Gee, I’m sorry, Mrs Fyfe,” he said. 
“A gas-engine man would ‘a’ fix 
that in five minutes. Took me tw 
hours to find out what was wrong. 
It'll be a heck of a job to fetch Cou- 
gar Bay now.” 

But by luck Barlow made his 
way back, blundering fairly into the 
landing at the foot of the path that 
led to the bungalow, as if the cruiser 
knew the way to her old berth. A® 
as he reached the float, the front w'D- 
dows on the hillock broke out yellow, 
pale blurs in the smoky night. 

“Well, say,” Barlow pointed. “I bet 
a nickel Jack’s home. See? Nobody 
but him would be in the house.” 

‘I'll go up,” Stella said. 

“I'll go up, I guess you know the 
path better’n I do,” Barlow said. “I'll 
take the Bug around into the bay. 

Stella ran up the patch. She halted 
halfway up the steps and lean 
against the rail to catch her breath. 
Then she went on. Her step ws 
noiseless, for tucked in behind @ 
cushion aboard the Waterbug she had 


found an old pair of her own shoes | 


rubber-soled, and she had put them 
on to ease the ache in her feet bor® 
of thirty-six hours’ incasement 

leather. 


a sound. It was wide open, and i® 


the middle of the big room Jack Fyfe | 


stood with hands thrust deep in 
pockets, staring absently at the floor: 





She gained the door without - 
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step or two inside. Fyfe left me 
She took & be did not look up. his claws 


id not hear her; 


“ ack.” 
ie “gave ever so slight a start, 
janced up, stood with head thrown 
back a little. But he did not move, 
and Stella, looking at him, 


or answer, 
eing the flame that glowed in his 
eyes, could not speak. Something 


emed to choke her, something that 
sas a strange compound of relief and 
bewilderment and a slow wonder at 
herseif—at the queer, unsteady 
ounding at her heart. 7 
P-How did you get way up here?” 
he asked at last. . 

-Linda wired last night that Char- 
hie was hurt. I gota machine to the 
prings. Then Barlow came down this 

fternoon looking for you. He said 

; been missing for two days. 
50 I—I—" 
proke off. Fyfe was waiking 
oward her with that peculiar, light~- 
ooted step of his, a queer, tense look 
on his face. 

Nero fiddled when Rome _ was 
burning,” he said harshly. “Did you 
ome to sing while my Rome goes up 
t smoke ?”’ 

A little, half-strangled sob escaped 
her. She turmed to go. But he caught 
ber by the arm. 

“There, lady,” he said, with a swift 
hange of tome, “I didn’t mean to 
ash at you. I suppose you mean all 
ight. But just now, with everything 
one to the devil, to look up and see 
ou here—lI’ve really got an ugly 
emper, Stella, and it’s pretty near the 
urface these days. I don’t want to 

pitied and sympathized with. I 
ant to fight. I want to hurt some- 
ody.” 

“Hurt me then,” she cried. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“IT couldn’t do that,” he said. “No, 

can’t imagime myself ever doing 
hat.” 

“Why?” she asked, knowing why, 
ut wishful to hear in words what his 
yes shouted. 

“Because I love you?” -he 
You know well enough why.” 
She lifted her one free hand to his 
oulder. Her face turned up to his. 

warm wave of blood dyed the 
ound, white neck, shot up into her 
heeks. Her eyes were suddenly aglow, 
ips tremulous. 

PrKiss me, then,” she whispered. 

hat’s what I came for. Kiss me, 


ack.” 


If she had doubted, if she had ever 
the last few hours looked with mis- 
iving upon what she felt herself im- 
elled to do, the pressure of Jack 
yfe’s lips on hers left no room for 
nything but an amazing thrill of 
ure gladness. She was happy in his 
rms, content to rest there, to feel his 
eart beating against hers, to be quit 
f all the uncertainties, all the use- 
ess regrets. By a roundabout way 
he had come to her own, and it 
hrilled her to her finger tips. She 
ould not quite comprehend it or 
erself. But she -was glad, weeping 
ith gladness, straining her man to 
er. kissing his face, murmuring in- 
joherent words against his breast. 
“And so—and so, after all, you do 
re.” Fyfe held her off a little from 
im, his sinewy fingers gripping 
ently the soft flesh of her arms. 
And you were big enough to come 
ack. Oh, my dear, you don't know 
hat that means to me. I’m broke, 
nd I'd just about reached the point 


She 


said. 


here I didn’t give a damn. This 

e has cleaned me out. I’ve—” 
The Reason 

“IT know,” Stella interrupted. 


hat's why I came back. TI wouldn’t 
ave come otherwise, at least not for 

long time—perhaps. never. It 
Pemed as if IT ought to—as if it 
ere the least IT could do. Of course, 
looks altogether different, now that 
know T really want to. But you see 
didn’t know that for sure until T 
W you standing here. Oh, Jack, 
here's such a lot I wish I could wipe 


ur’ 


“It's wiped out,” he said happily. 


he Slate’s clean. Fair weather 
“nt get us anywhere. It took a 
“rm. Well, the storm’s over.” 


She stirred uneasily in his arms. 
“Haven't you got the least bit of 
Sentment, Jack, for all this trouble 
ve helped to bring about?” she fal- 
" be no,” he said thoughtfully. 
rke u did was to touch the fire- 
ond off. And they might have 
at idee anything. Lord, no! Put 
wp "C2 Out of your head.” 
a don't understand,” she mur- 
~~ » never have quite under- 
; an Monohan should attack 
onhio » ouch savage bitterness. That 
jidle he started on the Tyee, then 
ad hintal firing of the woods. I’ve 
al crs first from your sister, then 
bashed boot I didn’t know you'd 
pe efore. I’m not very clear on 
ra ge But you knew all the time 
: vas. Why didn’t you tell 


maybe I should have,” Fyfe 

n't voy Dut, I couldn’t very well. 

seldend 1 see? He wasn’t even an 

peta ut, until he bobbed up and res- 

oy er that day. I couldn't, after 

~My in picking his character 
eS as a 


- of on. 
e had a sort of an armed truce. He 


A 
0 


®, Jack 
Well 


imitted. 


Ta trimmed 
ce already. I 

i) ‘he was acute enough to see 
an opportunity to get a whack at me 
through you. You were just living 
from day to day, creating a world of 
illusions for yourself, nourishing 
yourself with dreams, smarting under 
a stifled regret for a lot you thought 
you’d passed up for good. He wasn’t 
a factor, at first When he did finally 
stir in you an emotion I[ had failed 
to stir, it was too late for me to do 
or say anything. If I'd tried, at that 
stage of the game, to show_you your 
idol’s clay feet, you’d have despised 
me, as well as refused to believe. I 
couldn’t do anything but stand back 
and trust the real woman of you to 
find out what a. quicksand you were 
building your castle on. I purposely 
refused to let you go, when you 
wanted to go away the first time— 
partly on the kid’s account, partly 
because I could hardly bear to let 
you go. . Mostly because I wanted to 
make him. boil over and show his 
teeth, on the chance that you'd be 
able to size him up, 

You see, I knew him from the 
ground up. I knew that nothing 
would afford him a keener pleasure 
than to take away from me a woman 
I cared for, and that nothing would 
make him squirm more than for me 
to check-mate him. That day I 
cuffed him and choked him on the 
Point really started him properly. 
After that, you—as something to be 
desired and possessed—ran second to 
his feeling against me. He was bound 
to try and play even, regardless of 
you. When he precipitated that row 
on the Tyee, I knew it was going to 
be a fight for my financial life—for 
my own life, if he ever got me foul. 
And it was not a thing I could talk 
about to you, in your state. of mind, 
then. You were through with me. 
Regardless of him, you were getting 
farther and farther away from me. 
I had a long time to realize that fully. 
You had a grudge against life, and 
it was sort of crystallizing on me. You 
never kissed me once im all those two 
years like you kissed me just now.” 

She pulled his head down and 
kissed him again. 
“So that I wasn’t restraining you 


strictly alone. 
once or twi 


with any hope for my own ad- 
vantage,” he went on. “There was 
the kid, and there was you. I wanted 


to put a brake on you, to make you 
go slow. You’re a complex individ- 
ual, Stella. Along with certain fixed, 
fundamental principles, you've got a 
streak of divine madness in you, a 
capacity for reckless undertakings. 
You’d never have married me if you 
hadn’t. I trusted you absolutely. But 
I was afraid in spite of my faith. You 
had draped such an idealistic mantle 
around Monohan. I wanted to rend 
that before it came to a final separa- 
tion between us. It worked out, be- 
cause he couldn’t resist trying to take 
a crack at me when the notion seized 
him. 

“So,” he continued after a pause, 
“you aren’t responsible, and I’ve 
never considered you responsible for 
any of this. It’s between him and me, 
and it’s been shaping for years. 
Whenever our trails crossed there 
was bound to be a clash. There’s al- 
Ways been a natural personal an- 
tagonism between us. It began to 
show when we were kids, you might 
say. Monohan’s nature is such that 
he can’t acknowledge defeat, he can’t 
deny himself a gratification. He's a 
supreme egotist. He’s always had 
plenty of money, he’s always had 
whatever he wanted, and it never 
mattered to him how he gratified his 
desires. 

“The first time we locked horns 
was in my last year at high school. 
Monohan was a star athlete. Tf beat 
him in a pole vault. That irked him 
so that he sniked and sneered, and 
generally made himself so insulting 
that I slapved him. We fought, and 
I whipped him. T had a temper that 
I hadn’t learned to keep in hand 
those days, and TI nearly killed him. 
T had nothing but contempt for him, 
anyway, because even then, when he 
wasn’t quite twenty, he was a woman 
hunter, preying on silly girls. T don't 
know what his magic with women is, 
but it works until thev find him out. 
He was playing off with two or three 
fool girls that I knew and at the same 
time keeping a woman in apartments 
down town—a girl he’d picked upon 
a trip to Georgia—like any confirmed 
rounder. 

“Well, from that time on, he hated 
me, always laid for a chance to sting 


me. We went to Princeton the same 
year. We collided there, so hard that 


when word of it got to my father’s 
ears he called me home and read the 
riot act so strong that I flared up and 
left. Then I came to the coast here 
and got a job in the woods, got to be 
a logging boss, and went into busi- 
ness on my own hook eventually. I'd 
just got nicely started when I ran 
inte Monohan again. He'd got into 
timber himself. I was hand logging 
up the coast, and I’d hate to tell you 
the tricks he tried. He kept it up 
until I got too big to be harassed in 
a way. Then he left me alone. 
But he never forgot his grudge. The 
stage was set for this act long 
before you gave him his cue, Stella. 


You weren’t to blame for that, or if 
you were in part, it doesn’t matter 
I’m satisfied. Paradoxically I 
feel rich, even though it’s a long 
shot that I’m broke flat. I've got 
something money doesn’t buy. And 
he has overreached himself at last. All 
his money and pull won't help him 
out of this jack pot. Arson and at- 
tempted murder is serious business.” 

“They caught him,” Stella _ said. 
“The constables took him down the 
lake tonight. I saw him on their 
launch as they passed the Water- 
bug.” 

Her arms tightened 
about him. 

“Oh,” she cried breathlessly. “Our 
little, white house!” 

“Without you,” he replied softly, 
“it was just an empty shell of boards 
and plaster, something to make me 
ache with loneliness.” 

“But not now,” she 
“It's home, now.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, smiling. 

“Ah, but it isn’t quite.” She 
choked down a Jump in her throat. 
“Not when I think of those little feet 
that used to patter on the floor. Oh, 
Jack—when I think of my baby boy! 
My dear, my dear, why did all this 
have to be, I wonder?” 

Fyfe stroked her glossy 
hair. 

“We get nothing of value without 
a price,” he said quietly. “Except by 
rare accident, nothing that’s worth 
having comes cheap and easy. We've 
paid the price, a_d we're square with 
the world and with each other. That's 
everything.” 

“Are you completely ruined, Jack?” 
she asked after an interval. “Charlie 
said you were.” 

“Well,” he answered reflectively, “I 
haven't had time to balance accounts, 
but I guess I will be. The timber’s 
gone. I've saved most of the logging 
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gear. But if I redlized on everything 
that’s left, and squared up everything, 
I guess I'd be pretty near strapped.” 

“Will you take me in as a business 
partner, Jack?” she asked eagerly. 
“That’s what I had in mind when I 
came up here. I made up my mind 
to propose that, after I'd heard you 
were ruined. Oh, it seems silly now, 
but I wanted to make amends that 
way; at least, I tried to tell myself 
that. Listen. When my father died, 
he left some supposedly worthless oil 


stock. But it proved to have a mar- 
ket value. I got my share of it the 
other day. It'll help us to make a 


fresh start—together.” 

She had the envelope and the check 
tucked inside her waist. She took it 
out now and pressed the green slip 
into his hand. 

Fyfe looked at it and at her, a 
little chuckle deep in his throat. 

“Nineteen thousand, five hundred,” 
he laughed. Well, that’s quite a 
stake for you. But if you go part- 
ners with me, what about your sing- 
ing?” 

“T don’t see how I can have my 
cake and eat it, too,” she said lightly. 
“I. don’t feel quite so eager for a 
career as I did.” 


“Well, we'll see,” he said. “That 
light of yours shouldn’t be hidden 
under a bushel. And still, I don't 


like the idea of you being away from 
me, which a career implies.” 

He put the check back in the en- 
velcpe, smiling oddly to himself, and 
tucked it back in her bosom. She 
caught and pressed his hand there, 
against the soft flesh. 

“Won't you use it, Jack?” she 
pleaded. “Won't it help? Don’t let 
any silly pride influence you. There 
mustn’t ever be anything like that 


between us again.” - 


“There won't be,” he _ smiled. 
“Frankly, if I need it, I'll use it. But 
that’s a matter there's plenty of time 
to decide. You see, although tech- 
nically I may be broke, I’m a long 
way from the end of my tether. I 
think I'll have my working outfit 
clear, and the country’s full of tim- 
bér. I've got a standing in the busi- 
ness that neither fire nor anything 
else can destroy. No, I haven't any 
false pride about the money, dear. 
But the money part of our future 
is a detail. With the incentive I’ve 
got now to work and plan, it won't 
take me five years to be a bigger toad 
in the timber puddle than I ever was. 
You don’t know what a dynamo I am 
when I get going.” 

“Tt don’t doubt that,” she said 
proudly. “But the money’s yours if 
you need it.” 

“T need something else a good deal 
more right now,” he laughed. “That’s 
something to eat. Aren’t you hungry, 
Stella? Wouldn’t yeu like a cup of 
coffee ?” 

“I’m famished,” she admitted—the 
literal truth. The vaulting uplift of 
spirit, that glad little song that kept 
lilting in her heart, filled her with 
peace and contentment, but physical- 
ly she was beginning to experience 
acute hunger. She recalled that she 


s. i 


had eaten scarcely anything that day. 

“We'll go down to the camp,” Fyfe 
su R “The cook will have 
something left. Wo're camping like 
Pioneers down there. The shacks 
were all burned, and somebody sank 
the cookhouse scow." 

They went down the path to the 
bay, hand in hand, feeling their way 
throvgh that fire-blackened area, 
under a black sky. 

A red eye glowed ahead -of them, 
a fire on the beach around which men 
squatted on their haunches or lay 
stretched on their blankets, sooty- 
faced fire fighters, a weary group. The 
air was rank with smoke wafted from 
the burning woods. 

The cook’s fire was dead, 
worthy was humped on bed-roll 
smoking a pipe. But he had _ cold 
meat and bread, and he brewed a pot 
of coffee on the big fire for them, and 
Stella ate the plain fare, sitting in 
the circle of tired loggers. 

“Poor fellows, they look worn out,” 
she said, when they were again 
traversing that black road to the 
bungalow.” 

“We've slept standing up for three 
weeks,” Fyfe said simply. ‘“They’ve 
done everything they could. And 
we're not through yet. <A north wind 
might set Charlie's timber afire in 2 
dozen places." 

“Oh, for a rain,” she sighed. 

“If wishing for rain brought it,” 
he laughed, “we’d have had a secon! 
flood. We've got to keep peggin ; 
away till it does rain, that’s all. We 
can’t do much, but we have to kee” 


and that 


his 


doing it. You'll have to go back t> 
the Springs tomorrow, I’m. afraiil, 
Stella. I’ll have to stay on the firir : 


line, literally.”’ 


“T don’t want to,” she cried re- 
belliously. “I want to stay up her? 
with you. I’m not wax. I wont 
melt.”” 

She continued that argument into 
the house, until Fyfe laughingly 
smothered her speech with kisses. 

An oddly familiar sound murmur- 


ing in Stella’s ear wakened her. At 
first she thought she must be dream. 
ing. It was still inky dark, but the 
air that blew in at the open window 
was sweet and cool, filtered of that 
choking smoke. She lifted herself 
warily, looked out, reached a hand 
through the lifted sash. Wet drops 
spattered it. The sound she heard 
was the drip of eaves, the beat of 
on the charred timber, upon tho 
grass of the lawn. 

her Fyfe was a dim bul‘, 
sleeping the dead slumber of utter 
weariness. She hesitated a mirute 
then shook him. 

“Listen, Jack,” she said. 

He lifted his head. 

“Rain!” he whispered. “Good night, 
Mister Fire. Hooray!” 

“I brought it,’’ Stella 
sleepily. “I wished it 
Lake tonight.” 

Then she slipped her arm about kis 
neck and drew his face down to hc~ 
breast with a tender fierceness, ani 
closed her eyes with a contente 
sigh. 

End.] 
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Hot Weather Eating 
DB ELEANOR MELLEN 


Every year thousands of people die 
during the hot months, most of whom 
cculd have escaped death and prob- 
ably avoided illness had they eaten 
proper food in proper amounts. Each 
year boards of health issue bul- 
letins, mewspapers print editorials 
and physicians ‘give warnings, alt 
to the effect that people should 
eat less food, eat different food, and 
should exercise more care in the man- 
ner and time of eating and drinking 
during the hot weather; and each year 
this tlood of advice is practically un- 
heeded and people continue busily at 


the favorite American pastime of 
“digging the grave with the teeth” 
even more ardently than during the 


winter. Undoubtedly this article wilt 
meet the same fate of uselessness, be- 
cause it will be read and its advice 
ignored, but so far as importance is 
concerned, it might well be expanded 
into a dozen, and then fail to cover ail 
the bearing of food upon health. 
First and foremost, Americans eat 
too much meat at all times, and in 
summer this error is accentuated, be- 
cause at that time most people would 
be vastly better off with almost no 
meat in the diet. In my own family 
we have long been accustomed to at 
least three meatless days each week 
during the summer months, and often 
more than that, not in the interest of 
conservation of food, but before that 
was discussed for the conservation of 
health. There is an old and deep- 
seated idea that meat is very 
“strengthening,’’ but actual tests have 
proved just the contrary to be true. 
A group of people, part of whom were 
meat-eaters and part of whom were 
not, were tested for endurance before 
witnesses. “Simple endurance tests 
were employed, such as holding the 
arm horizontally as long as possib!e 
and deep knee bending. The compar- 
ison for arm-holding shows a great 
superiority on the side of the flesh-ab- 


[To Page 18.] 










































































































Whole Set of Dainty Patterns for the Little One 


Children’s Set of Short Clothes 


A complete daytime wardrobe for 
the kiddie is included in this one pat- 
tern. It contains a good-looking coat 
with a quaint shoulder cape, a dear 
little dress in Empire effect with 
round or square neck, a simple petti- 
coat with a plain waist and gathered 
skirt trimmed with tiny tucks and em- 
broidery, a pair of drawers, and last 
of all, a serviceable pair of rompers 
with a belt . Any mother who can 
ew will find this pattern a wonderful 


economy, for it contain every Lar- 
ment a child can need, and it call 
for very little material 

children et of hort 


The clothes 
is cut in 3  2and 3S year 
The coat requir I% yards 36-inch 
material. The dre requires 1% yards 
36-inch material vith 21 yards in- 
sertion, and “y yard edgins The pet- 
ticoat require I's yards 46-inch, with 
2 yards edging The drawer 1 yard 
36-inch, with 1% yards edging The 
ronrpe! JI6 yard 27-inch material. 
Price of this set 20 cent 


from our Pattern 
of this paper. 


Order by number 
Department, care 


Jellies, Jams, Preserves, Ete 


CLARICE RAYMOND, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

It has been my experience in jelly 
making that fresh fruits jell much 
quicker, and make a more solid jelly 
than do« fruit that has stood some 
time after picking If possible (and 
with us country people, it usually is, 
if we prepare for it), make the jelly 
the same day the fruit is gathered, 
and any and all fruits intended ex- 
pressly for jelly should not be over- 
ripe, but rather bordering on the 
green order 

The jelly will be more firm, cook in 
much less time and give better satis- 
faction all around. Also in jams, pre- 
serves and butters, ete, fresh, near- 


ripe fruits make the tinest sauces, as 


they cook down more quickly and cook 
elear and are more jellitied One can 
use a base of apple Kv that I mean 
add ai certain quantity of good 
eooking apples The Spitzenberg is 
the best for that purpose of any I've 
ever used, 

Many times when fruits were scarce 
IT have used one-fourth the quantity 
im apples and the uces Were fine too. 
And with berries, the addition of ap- 
ples, make a more tirm jelly than 
berries will used by themselves. And 
if apples are used as a dase and they 
are freshly picked and not very ripe 
the other fruits can be used success- 
fully if not perfectly fresh. Unripe 
grapes are a tine fruit to use as a 
base in other fruits that are somewhat 
stale. Currants and. gooseberries jelly 
readily and ¢ vy without fillers. 


Gooseberry and Raisin Preserves 


Trim the ywseberries, wash, and to 
§% pounds ot e berries add 1 pound 
of raisins, -+ pounds sugar and 1 quart 
water. Mix, cook until thick. We think 
it fine for sandwiches or meats 

Gooseberry Conserve 

Two pounds of trimmed gooseber- 
ries, after washing add 1 pound rai- 
sins, oranges, chipped, the grated rind 
(just the yellow), 1 pound ripe red 
eurrants, 4 pounds granulated sugar, 
1 pint water. Put raisins through 
food chopper; crush the gooseberries 


and currants. Then mix all well and 
cook until thick, stir often. 
Sour Cherry M: irmalade 

To 1 heaping pint of stoned cher- 
ries, take two pounds white sugar. 
Run cherries through food chopper, 
using second knife, add sugar. Boil 
10 minutes, seal in jars This is fine 
to use us Sauce for ice cream sun- 
daes, as well as a preserve for table. 


Adams Co, Pa. 


Trostle, 


tMrs E, A, 


Pie Recipe Wanted 
“House- 


Would you please ask the 
hold” readers to send in a recipe for 
“butterscotch Pie There was one 
published in American Agriculturist 


tried it once, 
paper got 
Fred J. 
N Y. 


years ago. I 
and the 
—[ Mrs 
County, 


wu couple ot 
tut failed to copy it 
lost. It was very nice. 
liorender, Montgomery 


For Small Gardens 
1 plant ‘lettuce, mustard and rad- 
ishes, between the rows of beets and 
parsnips, Plant turnips in the rows 
where peas have been planted, and 
after they are all used. 1 also plant 
turnips for winter use in the Irish 


potato patch after the potatoes have 
been dug.—[Mrs T. P., Woodford 


Hot Weather Eating 
[From Page 17.] 

stainers. Only two of the 15 
eaters succeeded in holding out their 
arms over a quarter of an hour, 
whereas 22 of the 32 abstainers passel 
that limit. None of the flesh-eaters 
reached half an hour, but 15 of the 32 
abstainers exceeded that limit. Of 
these nine exceeded an hour, four ex- 
ceeded two hours, and one exceeded 
three hours. In respect to deep knee 
bending, if we take the number 325 
for reference, we find that of the nine 
flesh-eaters only three surpassed this 
figure, while of the 21 abstainers 17 
surpassed it. Only one of the nine 
flesh-eaters reached 1000, as against 
six of the 21 abstainers. None of the 
former surpassed 2000 as against two 
of the latter.” 

The main desire of most people in 
hot weather is to “keep cool,” and 
they eat and drink, particularly drink, 
to this end. Meat defeats this at the 
start, for it is a great heat-producer. 
Neither should a steady fish diet be 
adopted, for fish in excesss produces 
too much acid, and its digestion tends 
to form uric acid. Nature gives very 
plain hints as to the bulk of a proper 
summer diet, adding to it sufficient 
fish and meat to give variety and 
avoid a feeling of deprivation. Fruit 
and vegetables, eggs and milk, are the 
mainstay of proper summer food. 

Vitamins are new friends to most of 
us and we need an introduction. Vita- 
mins are elements found in some veg- 
etables, especially peas and beans, in 
the coating of grains, like rice, in 
fresh fruit and uncooked milk. They 
are very essential to the health of the 
body, and prolonged shortage of their 
due proportion in the diet is consid- 
ered responsible for certain diseases, 
like scurvy, as well as a great deal of 
indefinite 311 health, and that myste- 
rious and well-nigh universal malady 
known as “indigestion.”’ 

Beginning with the dandelions, 
there should be a succession of greens 
on the table; spimach, beet greens, 
chard, all may be served appetizingly 


flesh- 








and eaten without vinegar, are equally 
beneficial and appeal much more 
strongly to some people. These con- 
tuin iron and are very good for chil- 
dren and an#mic persons. Lettuce and 
tomatoes, or lettuce with a little cold 
chopped spinach or cold peas scat- 
tered over it, relieves the feeling of 
hunger and does not produce heat; 
moreover lettuce is a nerve-sedative, 
and should be eaten in large quanti- 
ties by all nervous and irritable folk. 
Tomatoes ure very desirable and there 
is no foundation for the theory some- 
times heard that they produce cancer. 
Peas and beans, corn, all the summer 
vegetables, should be the main supply 
of every table in city or country. If 
they are grown in the home garden, 
so much the better, but if food must 
be bought, buy fruit and vegetables 
instead of meat. 

Everything that is eaten raw should 
be well washed,in several waters, with 
the possible exception of berries, 
which mature so quickly that there is 
comparatively little danger of con- 
tamination. 

As for drinks, there is one foremost 
rule for hot weather: Avoid alcohol. 
In my opinion, the person who drinks 
much alcohol in summer has much in 
common with the one who keeps a 
rattlesnake as a pet. Both may come 
through alive, but the chances are 
against it. Lemonade is the great 
American beverage for hot weather, 
and was used in immense quantities 
by the troops on the border last suni- 
mer. All fruit drinks are good, and 
the tart ones, like those made of pine- 
apple or lime, are particularly enjoy- 
able. Besides these there are a host 
of homemade drinks, iced tea, iced 


coffee, and many others, all good to 
the taste, refreshing and beneficial. 
I have merely played about the 


edge of this subject, so vital to health 
and even to life itself, but if the read- 
ers of this department will follow, for 
themselves and their families, these 
rules during the next three months 
the aggregate increase in health and 
happiness will be enormous: 

Eat little meat, but many vegetables 
and much ripe fruit. 

Avoid all alcohol till frost comes. 

Drink at least 10 glasses of milk, 


water or fruit-ade each day. 

Never eat much when very tired. 
Never drink large quantities of cold 
fluid when very warm. 


2 
Keep the stomach and bowels warm 
at night. 
Neuritis 


Mrs H. W. W. writes: I have suffered 


with pain in my legs for over 10 years, 
sometimes just twitching and at other 
times very severe like a cramp. I have 


taken various drugs to relieve it for the 
time being, but they will not cure. All 
the doctors tell me te go outdoors more, 
but after I do my housework I am gen- 
erally too tired. While I am having the 
pain the place where the pain is is very 
sore to the touch, 

If you have not had an internal ex- 
amination to be sure that there is 
nothing pressing on the great nerve 
trunks, you should do so. After that 
cause is eliminated there would seem 
to be nothing better to do than to fol- 
low the advice already given you 
build up in every way you can, and do 
not work so hard. Better loaf and 
get well than always be half sick. 
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Don’t Lose Your Money 
Wear this sensible stylish underskir, 


When you go shopping 
or_visiting and want to 
carry money or other val- 
uables with you, don’t car- 
ry a bag which can be so 
easily lost. Wear this 
sensible C. P. A. Travel- 
er’s Skirt which has con- 
cealed pockets, easy to 
reach and affording abso- 
lute protection. 





Just the thing for all 
year wear; perfect fit; 
durable materials. 


Black, gray, or 

white cotton moire... $5.50 
A.B.C. Silk, white, 

flesh, or gray ---..-- $6.75 





Short skirt, 


length 
reaching 3 inches below 
knee at a less price. 


Sold by mail. Send 
money order or check; 
giving waist measure, hip, 
and length ofskirt desired. 
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Porter Drapery Co, 53 S22 Str 
RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY > 


‘COFFEE 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
S tooo 61.28 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 


10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St.,NewYork 











ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 
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A Living from Eggs and Poulty 
By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin 
ners in the business who have @ limited amount d 
capital and experience. Unusual attention is given 
the small but important details from hatching tim 
to the time the produce is marketed. 

Illustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. Y, 


































































and womanhood. 


aoe 200, 105 East 22nd Street 





HEALTH 


HE home tragedies of peace 

—sickness, accident and death 
—and the big tragedy of war, 
with its mounting cost of food, 
have developed a long waiting list for 


SEA BREEZE 


our summer fresh air home for children and babies, tired working 
girls, mothers and grandmothers of the tenement. 
In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, fit manhood 


Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one chance in the 
year for fresh air, good food—health. 

Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom you will send 
as your guest, and send the amount to George Blagden, Treasurer 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE POOR 


Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 
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to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 





Editor Company Won’t Write © 
March 9, 1917, I mailed an order to 
e Editor Co of Ridgewood, N J, for a 
published by them, entitled “1001 

to Sell Manuscripts,” and in- 


th 
book. 


ced a money order for $1.62 im pay- 
ment. I soon received an acknowledg- 
ment and with ita slip stating that “for 
reasons beyond our immediate control 


we will be unable to send the book be- 
fore April 15.” April 15 came and went, 
likewise the 25th and no word from my 
order. Being a bit displeased at this 
treatment, and feeling that I no longer 
wanted the book, I wrote the Editor Co 
ng them to cancel the order and re- 


i 
— money. They replied, ignoring my 
request .and assuring me that I would 
goon receive the book. I wrote again, 
telling them very plainiy that I did not 
want the book, and that I did want my 
money returned. This last letter was 
sent nearly two weeks ago, and has 
elicited no reply whatever. The amount 
involved is small, but the principle is 


too large to be ignored. It is not pleas- 
ant to be “trimmed” for even a small 
sum, and have it done insolently.—[H. 
K. Y. 

All our letters to the Editor com- 
pany have been ignored by them up 
to date of this writing. We are grad- 
ually getting to the same point of 
view as that held by our subscriber. 
We hesitate to believe, however, that 
it is so badly in need_of funds as to 
retain $162 without giving value re- 
ceived. Whether the book will enable 
one to sell the manuscript remains 
to be seen. 


Hints to Our Readers 

If you receive tempting circulars 
from concerns offering to sell granu- 
Jated sugar for 4 cents a pound, go 
slow about sending any money. Either 
the concern is crooked or they intend 
to take a big loss on the sugar and 
make it up by selling a lot of inferior 
goods for a big price. If the largest 
mail order houses in the world, with 
all their tremendous buying and sell- 
ing facilities camnot offer sugar in 
their current catalogs for less than 8 
cents and then cannot guarantee de- 
livery, surely no small concern can 
de so. 


Rural free delivery mail carriers are 
required to put a notice in the mail 
box if they have a parcel post pack- 
age which is too large to go in the 
box. This method enables you to 
meet them on their next trip. 


A subscriber complained that a cer- 
tain collection agency will not release 
an account which he placed in their 
hands in 1913. These people tell him 
that they have settled up one claim 
recently which -was over 25 years old 
and say, “When we start we are the 
ohes to say we will quit.” Watch out 
that you don’t sign a collection agency 
contract which calls for a forfeit on 
all claims withdrawn within 90 years. 


H. M. P.: If you have signed a con- 
tract whereby you agree to pay in- 
terest on a loan for a certain number 
of years which has some time yet to 
Tun, you cannot break that contract, 
except with the consent of the ether 
party. 


A. C.: Government funds have been 
appropriated by congress for the sup- 
Port of dependent families of militia- 
men now at the border. Soldiers are 
instructed to take up the matter of 
federal support with their organization 
commanders, 


How many others paid Max A. Rein- 
hardt $15 an acre for land in Costa 
Rica worth only a fraction of that 
sum? He operated as agent of Pacific 
Coast tropical association, the secre- 
tary of which is Dr BE. K. Adams of 
Bellevue, Ida. Adams says he hasn’t 
heard from Max for two years. The 
British consul at Sam Jose says there 
8 a flaw in the title and doubts 
whether a success couid be made of 
any plantation that might be estab- 
lished on the land. The few settlers 
who have tried # have almost entire- 
ly abandoned the proposition. What 
has been the experience of others with 
this outfit, which attracted investors 


od an untruthfully exaggerated pro- 
ectus, 





I ‘hank you very much indeed for 
btaining the $13.05 for the two cases 
7. cess Sent to ‘Wilson & Company, 
‘fooklyn, N ¥, I could get no word 






- 





from the company as they stated they 
lost my address. American Agricul- 
turist has helped me so much, I shall 
continue subscribing and telling oth- 
ers of my good fortune.—[E. R. 
Granger, Catatonk, N Y. 


The check in full payment received 
from Adams express and I appreciate 
your favor in adjusting my claims so 
satisfactorily. I have taken Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for 40 years and con. 
sider it the best periodical which 
enters my home.—[A. C. Foote, Guil- 
ford, N Y. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Improving Rural Schools 

P. P. CLAXTON, U S COM OF EDUCATION 

The most important thing in the 
improvement of the rural schools of 
the United States must be the im- 
provement of the teachers. At pres- 
ent a large majority of teachers in 
the country schools are young, inex- 
perienced men and women with no 
professional preparation for their 
work and with meager general educa- 
tion. Probably half of them have 
not had a good high school educa- 
tion. Most of them teach for not 
more than three or four years of 
from five to eight months, and hence 
mMever gain the skill which comes 





from intelligent experience. They 
move from place to place. Probably 
more than half the teachers in 


the rural schools this fall are teach- 
ing where they have never taught 
before. 

Any important improvement of the 
rurel schools can come only through 
such reasonable consolidation as will 
make it possible to put more than 
one teacher in a school, and by such 
increase of salaries as will make it 
possible to employ men and women 
fitted for the work, and by some 
means through which teachers may 
be held in the same school from year 
to year. 

Of course many other things are 
necessary, such as the readjustment 
of the courses of study to the needs 
of rural life, a closer co-operation ne- 
tween the farm home and the school, 
and a better type of normal schools 
for the preparation of rural teachers. 
But we can hardly hope for any of 
these until we have made the changes 
in regard to school consolidation. 


Latest Farm Books 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE FARM AND F'ARM- 

STEAD—By Prof H. R. Ramsower, 

professor of agricultural engineer- 

ing, Ohio state university. Profuse- 

ly illustrated. 514x8 inches. 523 

pages. Sold by Orange Judd com- 

pany, New York. Price, $2.50. 

A great book, the first of its kind 
in its field, covering a discussion of 
the general problem of equipping the 
farm and farmstead. Such questions 
as farm buildings, water supply, sew- 
age disposal, farm lighting, all new 
subjects in farm equipment are joined 
with other fundamental questions of 
farm equipment in bringing to date a 
complete treatise, thorough, accurate 
and invaluable as an aid in building 
the farm and farmstead. The author 
has completely succeeded in bringing 
together in a readable form, the facts 
and principles that must be under- 
stood by the modern farmer in the 
successful practice of his profession. 
Undoubtedly this book will occupy a 
commanding position in all agricul- 
tural schools and should find service 
in every farm home in the land. It is 
a book not only to read but to consult 
and use practically every day of the 
farmer’s life. 





Ground Wire Fences—So much live 
stock is needlessly killed by lightning 
when it would take only a little time 
to ground the wire fence around the 
pasture. If a fence has been properly 
grounded, it will carry the current in- 
to the ground. Cround wires are 
placed at intervals of 20 rods. No 8 
or No 10 galvanized iron wire is all 
right for this purpose, and is twisted 
two or three times around the fence 
wire, and then set into the ground 4 
or 5 inches. This can easily be done 
with the use of a crowbar, . 















Farm Engineering 


This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 








Sanitary Well Covering 


G. W. IVERSON 


I have a well with large trees and 
carry trees planted around it. The roots 








have penetrated the walls and carry 
surface water into the well. The water 
is clear but I do not know if it is safe 
to use it. What would you advise?— 
{Mrs W. S. B. | 

Whether the roots of the trees wil! 
carry contamination into the well will 
depend upon the surrounding condi- 
tions. It would be safest to prevent 
any surface water going into the well. 
The surface and underground drain- 
age should be good, so that the water 


does not follow the roots. Te be on 
the safe side the roots should be re- 
moved and the lining of the well 
should be made tight from the surface 


of the ground to a depth of at least 5 
feet; 10 feet would be better. This lin- 
ing should be brought up to at least 1 
foot above the surface. There should be 
a tight cover and the ground imme- 
diately around should be raised, so 
that the surface drainage will be 
away from the well, rather than 
toward it. The pump should be ar- 
ranged so that the waste water cannot 
return to the well without passing 
through a layer of earth thick enough 
to purify it. Ventilation openings are 
mot usually necessary, but if used they 
should be screened to keep out insects 
and small animals. 

You cannot be sure of the safety of 
any supply of drinking water unless it 
is analyzed/by an experienced chemist. 
Usually this work is done by the state 
board of health at a charge of about 
$5 per sample. If you would write to 
your own state board of health I am 
sure they would give you gooé atten- 
tion. © 


Cement Tile Formula—Probably the 
best results have been obtained in 
making cement tile from a mixture of 
one part cement to three parts sand. 
The richer the mixture, and the more 
moist it can be handled the better will 
be the tile. 











No More Singing Spindles 


Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 
less expensive for the owner. The 
finely ground mica fills spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- 
ing surface. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Earcka Harness Of] prevents cracking and 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 
STANDARD OIL CO. of NEW YORK 

Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Boston 
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Write for Gallo "Ss 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 


It’s a guide to engine buying and posts 
ou On every engine part and —_ 


ou cannot wrong on 
Book. It tells 


from the makers lets 
you keep half your en- 
gine money.Thereisn’t 
a thing you should 
know about an engine 
that is’nt fully explained in 


bigmoney-saving book, = 
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NOTICE 
TO THE CONSIGNOR CREDITORS 
of G. FURMAN & COMPANY. 





You and each of you. as consignor creditors of G 
FYURMAN & COMPANY, 1-2-3 West Washington 
Market, New York. N. Y., for farm produce con 


signed to the said G. Furman & Company to be sold 
on commisaion, and all persons having claims against 


the said G. Furman & Company for farm produce 
consigned to the said commission merchants to be 
sold on commission, are hereby notified, in pursuance 


of Chapter 544, Laws of 1917, that you are required 
to file a verified statement of your claim against the 
said commission merchants with the underargned, as 
Commissioner of Agriculture, at Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y., oa 
or before September 4th, 1937, and you are further 
notified that claims not so filed on or before that 
date will not receive consideration in any action or 
proceedings upon the bond heretofore filed by the 
said G. Furman & Company. 


OHARLES 8S. WILSON 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
Dated, Albany, N. ¥.. 


June 16, 1917. — [ Advertisemont 











SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and 


RAIN — Keeping IN OL 
% 


Ol SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE GEARS — Esch Carrying Malf the Load 
Every feature desirable in e windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps —Tenks 
Water Supply Goods — Stee! Frame Saws 
Want AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2m™ Sr. Cucagp 


DITCHES, 


and Terraces 


y, Also grade roads, build 
dy kes, levees with 


(9t>F arm Ditcher 
abs and Grader 














~ Works in any soll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 


and our proposition. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. inc. Boa 252 Owensboro, Ky. 














KEROSENE ENGINES? 
orTrTrawa taresr DESIGN 5 
Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas- 

Bive. Built to last; to do hard 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Foel 

Pull & to 3 horse-power more than 

. & fee Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 

146 to 2 H-P. Gasy to start. No Cranking. No 

batteries. 30 Year Guarentee. Most practical engine 

ever built. Engit book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1061 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


WELL *Pavs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, 'N. Y. 


Are You Interested 


in securing the 
very best results from 


Half-Tone Engravings 
and 


Relief-Line Plates ? 


The three essentials are 
Quality 
Service 
Price 

Our plates embody them all. 


































Send us your specifications for estimates. 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant 
Springfield, Mass. 





Back 
of the Moline Universal 
Tractor is one of the oldest, 
strongest, most reliable and dependable 
farm implement manufacturers of this 
country,with over 51 years’ successful experience 
making high grade farm machinery. 


When you buy a farm implement with the name MOLINE PLOW CO. 
on it you can rest assured that it will not disappoint you in field perform- 
Gaal ance, The MOLINE TWO-WHEEL UNIVERSAL TRACTOR is no exception. 
4t ig proving itself to be the most popular and practical tractor ever put out because it 
fills more completely the needs of the great majority of farmers. 


It is “making good” on hundreds of farms throughout the country, doing all farm work 
eucce ssfully without horses. Below we give you a few reasons why it is the ideal tractor 
<0r any man no matter whether he is a large or small farmer. 


E FA Tractor 


fet.—It will do all farm work horses can do—do it cheaper, quicker and better—from plowing to harvesting, 
even CULTIVATING—something no other tractor does succeSsfully. Besides it will supply sufficient 
belt power for all needs on the average farm. 

2nd.—It is a REAL one-man, all-purpose tractor. The operator rides the tool, not the tractor, right where he 
can watch his work carefully. He drives the tractor like he would a team. 

3rd.—It is as easy to handle as ateam. Turns short; backs up with implement attached, is light in weight, 
inexpensive to operate and will work on plowed ground without packing the soil. 

4th.—It is the Original Two-Wheel Tractor. Both wheels are drive wheels. All its weight is traction weight. 

his accounts for its greater traction and draw-bar pull and enables us to eliminate almost a ton of ex- 
cess dead weight necessary on other types of tractors. 

Sth.— Look well into the reputation and stability of the company back of the machine you buy. The MOLINE: 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR is backed by a $19,000,000 corporation. That puts a guarantee upon it which 
means much to you. Built in the largest tractor factory in the world with 25 factory branches scattered 
over the country. One of these branches is near you,ready to give you prompt,efficient service at all times. 

Write today for our FREE CATALOG FOLDER and see for yourself how the MOLINE UNIVERSAL will 

solve the power and help problem on your farm. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 39 Moline, 
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The. . 
Moline Line 
includes: 

Corn Planters, 
Cotton Pianters, 
Cultivators, 
Corn Binders, 
Grain Binders, 
Grain Drills, 
Harrows, 

Hay Loaders, 
Hay Rakes, 
Lime Spreaders, 
Manure Spreaders, 
Mowers, Plows, 
Scales, Seeders, 
Farm Trucks, 
Vehicles, Wagons; 
also 
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Be Sure to Visit Our Special Display at the Fremont. Nebr., Tractor Demonstration 
August 6th to 10th 
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